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Bonn: Luncheon at Palais Schaumburg 


Text of the President’s Toast at the Luncheon Hosted by 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. July 27, 1975 


Mr. Chancellor, thank you for your very kind remarks. 
Mrs, Ford and I are delighted to visit Bonn as the first 
stop on this trip to Europe. 

I am very pleased to have had the opportunity this 
morning to meet with you again for a review of the bi- 
lateral and international issues of current importance to 
the Federal Republic and the United States. 

As a result of our several meetings during 1974 and 
1975, I have come to value not only our personal friend- 
ship but also your views on the great issues confronting 
our countries—including those of economics and finance. 
These continuing consultations are of fundamental im- 
portance to our efforts, as friends and allies, to achieve a 
more peaceful and prosperous world for people every- 
where. 

Mr. Chancellor, on July 30, we will meet again in Hel- 
sinki for the third stage of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. During this trip, I will also meet 
with leaders of some of the countries of Eastern Europe. 
This itinerary is a sign of our times. It symbolizes the 
resolve of both East and West to lessen the danger of hostil- 
ities, to increase contacts, and to work toward greater co- 
operation. These are times in which the Federal Republic 
of Germany has played a leading role. I would like to pay 
tribute to that role and to the creative leadership of the 
Federal Republic for the last 25 years. 

I raise my glass to Chancellor Schmidt, to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and to the friendship between the 
German and American peoples. 

NOTE: The text of the President’s toast was released at Bonn, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 
For other releases related to the President’s visit to the Federal 


Republic of Germany, see pages 790-794 of last week’s issue of the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Linz: Dinner Cruise on the Rhine River 


The President’s Remarks During a Stop at Linz. 
July 27, 1975 


Mr. Mayor, distinguished citizens of Linz, my good 
friend, the President of the Federal Republic, and Chan- 
cellor Schmidt, and distinguished guests: 

It is a great privilege and a very high honor to have 
the opportunity of being here with Mrs. Ford and receiv- 
ing your warm and generous hospitality. This pause in 
our boat trip up and down the Rhine is a most pleasant 
interlude in a very busy day in your country. 

The Rhine town of Linz, with its tradition of some 11 
centuries, embodies the characteristic features of the 
Rhineland—good wine, pleasant people, and a beautiful 
setting. 

I have been told that the local custom in the year 1700 
was for each councilman to drink his cup of wine to the 
bottom, but that the General Accounting Office objected 
to the very, very high cost. 

The mayor of Linz replied with this letter: “The 
counsellor’s first task is to drink wine. A lamp without 
fuel cannot shine.” 

I am also told that the decisions of the Council were 
always unanimous—something politicians of today can 
certainly envy. 

It has been a great pleasure for Mrs. Ford and myself 
to join you on this wonderful occasion, if only for a few 
moments, and we extend to all of you the very best wishes 
from all Americans. We thank you for your graciousness 
and your hospitality. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. on the dock at Linz where 
he was greeted by Hans Breitenbach, Burgermeister of Linz. 

For the exchange of toasts between President Ford and President 
Walter Scheel during the dinner cruise on board the M.S. Drachen- 
fels, see page 793 of last week’s issue of the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Helsinki: Arrival 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at 
Seutula Airport. July 29, 1975 


President Kekkonen, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mrs. Ford and our son, Jack, join me in expressing 
our very great pleasure in being in Finland on this occa- 
sion. I extend to the Finnish Government and to the 
Finnish people the warm friendship and the warm admi- 
ration of the United States and all Americans. 

Finland is a most appropriate host for this final stage 
of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. I join the other participants so that together we 
will take another step in the building of a peaceful, coop- 
erative, and mutually beneficial relationship among all 
of the countries of Europe. 

This meeting in Helsinki can give new impetus to the 
process of détente. The provisions of the document we 
will sign must be translated into policies and actions by 
the participating states if we are to realize the promises 
of greater security and cooperation in Europe. 

The United States will participate fully in this process. 
American security and well-being are tied to the security 
and to the stability of Europe. 

While our agenda for the next few days will be full, 
Mr. President, I look forward with pleasure to seeing you 
and enjoying the renowned hospitality of Helsinki and 
Finland. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 6:18 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Helsinki: Meeting With 
General Secretary Brezhnev 


Remarks of the President and General Secretary 
L. I. Brezhnev at a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Reporters Following Their Meeting. 

July 30, 1975 


Reporter. Mr. Secretary, what were your talks about? 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Our relations with 
America. You know, we have different kinds of rela- 
tions—commercial, political. We centered our attention 
on the questions of strategic disarmament. We had very 
little time, so we had not enough time to finish the talks. 
On the whole, our talks took place in a businesslike, 
friendly atmosphere. 

Q. Mr. President, what were you talking with the 
General Secretary? 


THE Present. I felt the bilateral discussions, the 
discussions concerning strategic arms limitation, the total 
atmosphere, was very constructive. It was businesslike, 
very friendly, and I am sure that when we meet again 
on Saturday further progress will materialize. 

Q. Mr. General Secretary, you seem to be in an un- 
usually good mood. Are you pleased to see the Security 
Conference beginning today? 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. What do you think? 

Q. What do you think this Conference will accomplish 
for the world? 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. What would you like 
it to accomplish, madam? 

Q. I asked you the question. It is not fair to turn the 
question around. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. I want peace and 
tranquillity to reign in Europe. I want all the nations of 
Europe to live at peace with each other, not to interfere 
in each other’s domestic affairs where the sovereignty of 
each nation of Europe is assured. Is that a little achieve- 
ment? 

Q. You think there will be no interference with borders 
after this? 

GENERAL SECRETARY BrEzHNEV. I think so, yes. 

Q. Mr. President, what are you wanting from this 
Helsinki Conference? 

Tue Preswent. I believe that the peace in Europe will 
be enhanced. I believe that the overall peace of the world 
will be encouraged and broadened, and it is my judgment 
that progress will be the net result. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 11:40 a.m. at the 
U.S. Embassy Residence. General Secretary Brezhnev spoke in 
Russian, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Helsinki: Meeting With 
Turkish Prime Minister 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel at a Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Following Their Meeting. July 31, 1975 


Tue Prime Minister. We have reviewed our rela- 
tions with the United States, Turkish-United States rela- 
tions, and as far as Turkey is concerned, these relations 
are very valuable and we will do our best not to spoil 
these relations. 

Tue Preswent. Let me reemphasize that I will con- 
tinue my efforts to remove any roadblocks between the 
United States and Turkey because we feel good relations 
with Turkey are of utmost importance to Turkey and the 
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United States, and to the free world, to the world as a Tue Prime Minister. We will see. 
whole. Q. What does it depend upon? 
ReporTeR. What are the possibilities of keeping the Tue Prime Minister. I cannot tell you right now. 
monitoring equipment going in the bases in Turkey, the Tue Preswent. Good luck this morning. 
American radio? Reporter. Thank you, sir. 
Tue Prime Miuister. For the time being, we have NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 9:15 a.m. at the 


seis U.S. Embassy Residence. 
stopped the activities, ation know. E : As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
Q. What are the possibilities of starting them again? press release. 





HELSINKI: CONFERENCE ON SECURITY 
AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


The President’s Remarks to the Conference in Finlandia Hall. August 1, 1975 


Mr. Chairman, my distinguished colleagues: 


May I begin by expressing to the Governments of Finland and 
Switzerland, which have been superb hosts for the several phases of 
this Conference, my gratitude and that of my associates for their efficiency 
and hospitality. 

Particularly to you, President Kekkonen, I must convey to the people 
of the Republic of Finland, on behalf of the 214 million people of the 
United States of America, a reaffirmation of the long-standing affection 


and admiration which all my countrymen hold for your brave and 
beautiful land. 


We are bound together by the most powerful of all ties, our fervent 
love for freedom and independence, which knows no homeland but the 
human heart. It is a sentiment as enduring as the granite rock on which 
this city stands and as moving as the music of Sibeljus. 

Our visit here, though short, has brought us a deeper appreciation 
of the pride, industry, and friendliness which Americans always associate 
with the Finnish nation. 

The nations assembled here have kept the general peace in Europe 
for 30 years. Yet there have been too many narrow escapes from major 
conflict. There remains, to this day, the urgent issue of how to construct 
a just and lasting peace for all peoples. 

I have not come across the Atlantic to say what all of us already 
know—that nations now have the capacity to destroy civilization, and, 
therefore, all our foreign policies must have as their one supreme objective 
the prevention of a thermonuclear war. Nor have I come to dwell upon 
the hard realities of continuing ideological differences, political rivalries, 
and military competition that persist among us. 

I have come to Helsinki as a spokesman for a nation whose vision has 
always been forward, whose people have always demanded that the future 
be brighter than the past, and whose united will and purpose at this hour 


is to work diligently to promote peace and progress not only for ourselves 
but for all mankind. 
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I am simply here to say to my colleagues: We owe it to our children, 
to the children of all continents, not to miss any opportunity, not to 
malinger for one minute, not to spare ourselves or allow others to shirk in 
the monumental task of building a better and a safer world. 

The American people, like the people of Europe, know well that 
mere assertions of good will, passing changes in the political mood of 
governments, laudable declarations of principles are not enough. But if 
we proceed with care, with commitment to real progress, there is now 
an opportunity to turn our people’s hopes into realities. 

In recent years, nations represented here have sought to ease potential 
conflicts. But much more remains to be done before we prematurely 
congratulate ourselves. 

Military competition must be controlled. Political competition must 
be restrained. Crises must not be manipulated or exploited for unilateral 
advantages that could lead us again to the brink of war. The process of 
negotiation must be sustained, not at a snail’s pace, but with demonstrated 
enthusiasm and visible progress. 

Nowhere are the challenges and the opportunities greater and more 
evident than in Europe. That is why this Conference brings us all together. 
Conflict in Europe shakes the world. Twice in this century we have paid 
dearly for this lesson; at other times, we have come perilously close to 
calamity. We dare not forget the tragedy and the terror of those times. 

Peace is not a piece of paper. 

But lasting peace is at least possible today because we have learned 
from the experiences of the last 30 years that peace is a process requiring 
mutual restraint and practical arrangements. 

This Conference is a part of that process—a challenge, not a 
conclusion. We face unresolved problems of military security in Europe; 
we face them with very real differences in values and in aims. But if we 
deal with them with careful preparation, if we focus on concrete issues, 
if we maintain forward movement, we have the right to expect real 
progress. 

The era of confrontation that has divided Europe since the end of 
the Second World War may now be ending. There is a new perception 
and a shared perception of a change for the better, away from confronta- 
tion and toward new possibilities for secure and mutually beneficial 
cooperation. That is what we all have been saying here. I welcome and I 
share these hopes for the future. 

The postwar policy of the United States has been consistently 
directed toward the rebuilding of Europe and the rebirth of Europe’s 
historic identity. The nations of the West have worked together for 
peace and progress throughout Europe. From the very start, we have 
taken the initiative by stating clear goals and areas for negotiation. 

We have sought a structure of European relations, tempering rivalry 
with restraint, power with moderation, building upon the traditional 
bonds that link us with old friends and reaching out to forge new ties with 
former and potential adversaries. 

In recent years, there have been some substantial achievements. 

We see the Four-Power Agreement on Berlin of 1971 as the end of a 
perennial crisis that on at least three occasions brought the world to the 
brink of doom. 
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The agreements between the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
states of Eastern Europe and the related intra-German accords enable 
Central Europe and the world to breathe easier. 

The start of East-West talks on mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions demonstrate a determination to deal with military security problems 
of the continent. 

The 1972 treaty between the United States and the Soviet Union to 
limit anti-ballistic missiles and the interim agreement limiting strategic 
offensive arms were the first solid breakthroughs in what must be a con- 
tinuing, long-term process of limiting strategic nuclear arsenals. 

I profoundly hope that this Conference will spur further practical 
and concrete results. It affords a welcome opportunity to widen the circle 
of those countries involved in easing tensions between East and West. 

Participation in the work of détente and participation in the benefits 
of détente must be everybody’s business—in Europe and elsewhere. But 
détente can succeed only if everybody understands what détente actu- 
ally is. 

First, détente is an evolutionary process, not a static condition. Many 
formidable challenges yet remain. 

Second, the success of détente, of the process of détente, depends on 
new behavior patterns that give life to all our solemn declarations. The 
goals we are stating today are the yardstick by which our performance 
will be measured. 

The people of all Europe, and, I assure you, the people of North 
America are thoroughly tired of having their hopes raised and then shat- 
tered by empty words and unfulfilled pledges. We had better say what we 
mean and mean what we say, or we will have the anger of our citizens to 
answer. 

While we must not expect miracles, we can and we do expect steady 
progress that comes in steps—steps that are related to each other that 
link our actions with words in various areas of our relations. 

Finally, there must be an acceptance of mutual obligation. Détente, 
as I have often said, must be a two-way street. Tensions cannot be eased 
by one side alone. Both sides must want détente and work to achieve it. 
Both sides must benefit from it. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, this extraordinary gathering in Hel- 
sinki proves that all our peoples share a concern for Europe’s future and 
for a better and more peaceful world. But what else does it prove? How 
shall we assess the results? 

Our delegations have worked long and hard to produce documents 
which restate noble and praiseworthy political principles. They spell out 
guidelines for national behavior and international cooperation. 

But every signatory should know that if these are to be more than the 
latest chapter in a long and sorry volume of unfulfilled declarations, every 
party must be dedicated to making them come true. 

These documents which we will sign represent another step—how 
long or short a step only time will tell—in the process of détente and 
reconciliation in Europe. Our peoples will be watching and measuring 
our progress. They will ask how these noble sentiments are being trans- 
lated into actions that bring about a more secure and just order in the 
daily lives of each of our nations and its citizens. 
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The documents produced here represent compromises, like all inter- 
national negotiations, but these principles we have agreed upon are more 
than the lowest common denominator of governmental positions: 

—They affirm the most fundamental human rights: liberty of 
thought, conscience, and faith; the exercise of civil and political 
rights; the rights of minorities. 

—They call for a freer flow of information, ideas, and people; 
greater scope for the press, cultura! and educational exchange, 
family reunification, the right to travel and to marriage between 
nationals of different states; and for the protection of the priceless 
heritage of our diverse cultures. 

—They offer wide areas for greater cooperation: trade, industrial 
production, science and technology, the environment, transpor- 
tation, health, space, and the oceans. 

—They reaffirm the basic principles of relations between states: non- 
intervention, sovereign equality, self-determination, territorial 
integrity, inviolability of frontiers, and the possibility of change by 
peaceful means. 

The United States gladly subscribes to this document because we 

subscribe to every one of these principles. 

Almost 200 years ago, the United States of America was born as a 
free and independent nation. The descendants of Europeans who pro- 
claimed their independence in America expressed in that declaration “a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind” and asserted not only that all 
men are created equal but they are endowed with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The founders of my country did not merely say that all Americans 
should have these rights, but all men everywhere should have these rights. 
And these principles have guided the United States of America through- 
out its two centuries of nationhood. They have given hopes to millions in 
Europe and on every continent. 

I have been asked why I am here today. 

I am here because I believe, and my countrymen believe, in the 
interdependence of Europe and North America—indeed in the inter- 
dependence of the entire family of man. 


I am here because the leaders of 34 other governments are here— 
the states of Europe and of our good neighbor, Canada, with whom we 
share an open border of 5,526 miles, along which there stands not a single 
armed soldier and across which our two peoples have moved in friend- 
ship and mutual respect for 160 years. 


I can say without fear of contradiction that there is not a single people 
represented here whose blood does not flow in the veins of Americans and 
whose culture and traditions have not enriched the heritage which we 
Americans prize so highly. 

When two centuries ago the United States of America issued a 
declaration of high principles, the cynics and doubters of that day jeered 
and scoffed. Yet, 11 long years later our independence was won and the 
stability of our Republic was really achieved through the incorporation 
of the same principles in our Constitution. 

But those principles, though they are still being perfected, remain 
the guiding lights of an American policy. And the American people are 
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still dedicated, as they were then, to a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind and to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for all 
peoples everywhere. 


To our fellow participants in this Conference: My presence here 
symbolizes my country’s vital interest in Europe’s future. Our future 
is bound with yours. Our economic well-being, as well as our security, is 
linked increasingly with yours. The distance of geography is bridged by 
our common heritage and our common destiny. The United States, 
therefore, intends to participate fully in the affairs of Europe and in 
turning the results of this Conference into a living reality. 


To America’s Allies: We in the West vigorously pursue the course 
upon which we have embarked together, reenforced by one another’s 
strength and mutual confidence. Stability in Europe requires equilibrium 
in Europe. Therefore, I assure you that my country will continue to be a 
concerned and reliable partner. Our partnership is far more than a matter 
of formal agreements. It is a reflection of beliefs, traditions, and ties that 
are of deep significance to the American people. We are proud that these 
values are expressed in this document. 


To the countries of the East: The United States considers that the 
principles on which this Conference has agreed are a part of the great 
heritage of European civilization, which we all hold in trust for all 
mankind. To my country, they are not cliches or empty phrases. We take 
this work and these words very seriously. We will spare no effort to ease 
tensions and to solve problems between us. But it is important that you 
recognize the deep devotion of the American people and their Government 
to human rights and fundamental freedoms and thus to the pledges that 
this Conference has made regarding the freer movement of people, ideas, 
information. 


In building a political relationship between East and West, we face 
many challenges. 


Berlin has a special significance. It has been a flashpoint of confron- 
tation in the past; it can provide an example of peaceful settlement in 
the future. The United States regards it as a test of détente and of the 
principles of this Conference. We welcome the fact that, subject to Four- 
Power rights and responsibilities, the results of CSCE apply to Berlin as 
they do throughout Europe. 

Military stability in Europe has kept the peace. While maintaining 
that stability, it is now time to reduce substantially the high levels of 
military forces on both sides. Negotiations now underway in Vienna on 
mutual and balanced force reductions so far have not produced the 
results for which I had hoped. The United States stands ready to demon- 
strate flexibility in moving these negotiations forward, if others will do 
the same. An agreement that enhances mutual security is feasible—and 
essential. 


The United States also intends to pursue vigorously a further agree- 
ment on strategic arms limitations with the Soviet Union. This remains 
a priority of American policy. General Secretary Brezhnev and I agreed 
last November in Vladivostok on the essentials of a new accord limiting 
strategic offensive weapons for the next 10 years. We are moving forward 
in our bilateral discussions here in Helsinki. 
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The world faces an unprecedented danger in the spread of nuclear 
weapons technology. The nations of Europe share a great responsibility 
for an international solution to this problem. The benefits of peaceful 
nuclear energy are becoming more and more important. We must find 
ways to spread these benefits while safeguarcing the world against the 
menace of weapons proliferation. 

To the other nations of Europe represented at this Conference: We 
value the work you have done here to help bring all of Europe together. 
Your right to live in peace and independence is one of the major goals 
of our effort. Your continuing contribution will be indispensable. 

To those nations not participating and to all the peoples of the world: 
The solemn obligation undertaken in these documents to promote 
fundamental rights, economic and social progress, and well-being, applies 
ultimately to all peoples. 

Can we truly speak of peace and security without addressing the 
spread of nuclear weapons in the world or the creation of more 
sophisticated forms of warfare? 

Can peace be divisible between areas of tranquillity and regions of 
conflict? 

Can Europe truly flourish if we do not all address ourselves to the 
evil of hunger in countries less fortunate than we? 

—To the new dimensions of economic and energy issues that under- 

line our own progress? 

—To the dialog between producers and consumers, between 

exporters and importers, between industrial countries and less 
developed ones? 


—And can there be stability and progress in the absence of justice 
and fundamental freedoms? 


Our people want a better future. Their expectations have been 
raised by the very real steps that have already been taken—in arms 
control, political negotiations, and expansion of contacts and economic 
relations. Our presence here offers them further hope. We must not let 
them down. 

If the Soviet Union and the United States can reach agreement so 
that our astronauts can fit together the most intricate scientific equipment, 
work together and shake hands 137 miles out in space, we as statesmen 
have an obligation to do as well on Earth. 

History will judge this Conference not by what we say here today, 
but by what we do tomorrow—not by the promises we make, but by the 
promises we keep. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. after being introduced by Walter Kieber, 
Foreign Minister of Liechtenstein and chairman of the plenary session of the Confer- 
ence on the morning of August 1. 


The Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe was 
signed at a ceremony in Finlandia Hall at 5 p.m. on Friday, August 1, 1975. The 
document was signed by the representatives of the 35 nations which participated in 
the Conference. 


The Final Act will be printed in the Bulletin of the Department of State. Single 
copies of the Act are available from the Office of Media Services, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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Air Force One: Question-and-Answer 
Session 


Remarks of the President and Secretary of State 
Kissinger to a Pool of Seven Reporters Accompanying 
Them on the Flight From Helsinki to Bucharest. 
August 2, 1975 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


REporTER. Mr. President, can you tell us where you made 
progress on SALT, and do you think that we will have a 
SALT agreement by the end of the year? 

THe Preswent. I don’t think I should get into the 
details of where we made progress, but the two sessions 
with Mr. Brezhnev and myself resulted in progress. We 
have referred to the technicians in Geneva our areas of 
agreement, and they are going to work out the details. 

I am encouraged—it was constructive and friendly— 
and our plans are no different today for any subsequent 
meetings than they were before. 

Q. Mr. President, progress is a bit of a vague term. 
Can you characterize it as significant progress, minor 
progress, and specifically do you still hope for an agree- 
ment to be signed by the end of this year? 

THE PresIvENT. I would say the progress was encour- 
aging, and that is also a word that could be qualified, but 
it was encouraging. 

It is very difficult, these negotiations, where it requires 
mutual give-and-take, so if we want the end result, which 
is peace, a reduction of the arms burden, it requires some 
understanding on the part of the Soviet Union and its 
people, myself and our people. So, when I say encourag- 
ing, I think we are edging toward that mutual objective. 

QO. By the end of the year? 

THE PreswenT. Hopefully. 

Q. Sir, you say you are sending the technicians to 
Geneva to complete the areas of agreement. What about 
the areas in which you have not yet reached agreement? 
What do vou do with them? 

THE PreswwENT. It is anticipated that Secretary Kissin- 
ger and Foreign Minister Gromyko will have at least 
two meetings where the areas of disagreement can be 
more clearly refined ‘so that Mr. Brezhnev and myself, 
when we sit down at a final meeting, in case there has 
to be a resolution of the hard and final decisions, they 
will be clearcut and understandable. 

Q. We have been told in the past of three basic areas 
of disagreement. One was verification, one was cruise 
missiles, and one was the Backfire bomber. Can you give 
us a rundown on where now you’re making progress and 
where you still don’t have disagreement? 

THE PRESENT. Those are very important areas, but 
I think it would be unwise for me to try to identify the 
particular areas of dispute in those instances. They are 


very precarious and are crucial points, and this is where 
Mr. Gromyko and Dr. Kissinger will try to more fully 
identify the differing positions and give us an opportunity, 
Mr. Brezhnev and myself, to achieve some kind of an 
honorable settlement. 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned the give-and-take of 
negotiations. At Helsinki, did the Russians demonstrate 
a willingness to give as much as to take? 

THe Preswent. Yes, I think they, by past performance 
and the discussions of several days ago, as well as today, 
indicated a forthcoming attitude. They, of course, have 
the same problem I have. They have to convince their 
people, as I have to convince the American people, that 
there is an area which is secure for all of us. So, I would 
indicate that their attitude was forthcoming within their 
limits and responsibilities. 


U.S. DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS IN TURKEY 


Q. Mr. President, are you satisfied that if the bases 
in Turkey remain closed down that you could still police 
the SALT I agreement? Are you talking about a new 
agreement, one that is going to make it much more difh- 
cult to police? 

Tue Present. The closing of the bases in Turkey 
by the Congressional action makes it more difficult for 
us to adequately gather the necessary intelligence, which 
involves our security. There are, to some extent, alterna- 
tive bases, but they would cost a great deal of money and 
they would involve some other negotiations between other 
parties. 

I just don’t think the Congress understands the problem. 
They want to close the bases, they want it to cost more 
money, they want to handicap our capability, and it makes 
no sense at all. 

Q. Well, you are going to propose building some new 
bases? Is that what they have to do, give these bases? 

THE Present. No, I am going to continue my deter- 
mined fight to remove the arms embargo, solve the 
Cyprus question, get our intelligence bases in Turkey re- 
opened in full operation so that our security in the future 
is as good as it was in the past. 


MuTUAL AND BALANCED Force REDUCTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, do you find the Russians are pre- 
pared to talk now about negotiating reductions of arms 
in Europe, conventional arms, as well as nuclear; in other 
words, the negotiations known as Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reduction? 

Tue Presiwwent. I have read and listened to Mr. 
Brezhnev’s speech. I was impressed with speeches that 
were made by many others during the CSCE meetings. I 
am convinced that we can, now that the European Secu- 
rity Conference is over, that we can make more meaning- 


ful progress in MBFR. 
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Q. Did you discuss that in your conversations with him 
the second time? 

THE PresiveNtT. We discussed it in a very limited way 
because we concentrated on our SALT negotiations. 


SALT 


Q. Mr. President, you said earlier that you have to 
convince your people, as the Russians have to convince 
their people, of the wisdom of the SALT talks. Do you 
think that the American people need much convincing 
about SALT? 

Tue PresivenT. I am convinced the American people 
want their President, their Government, to make respon- 
sible and safe agreements. On the other hand, I do not 
believe the American people want their President to give 
more than he gets. 

So, that is the basic problem in our negotiating process. 
I can assure you that we will not give more than we get, 
but I still feel that in the process of negotiations, com- 
promise, we can end up with what is good for both peoples. 

Q. Do the Soviets raise specific objections to some of 
the criticisms by Senator Jackson of the SALT agreements 
and the SALT negotiations when you are having these 
talks with them? 

THe PrEsmeENT. We never discuss personalities. We 
discuss the issues. We discuss the facts. We discuss our 
security, the objective of peace, and obviously they dis- 
cuss their security. We don’t get into personalities on the 
American scene or otherwise. 


DECONTROL OF O11 PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, what about oil? What is going to 
happen now on the oil decontrol in view of Congressional 
rejection of your compromise proposals? 

Tue PreswEnt. I am terribly disappointed that after 
I have made two constructive compromise efforts to phase 
decontrol over first a 30-month period, then a 39-month 
period, that the Congress would reject these proposals. 

I am very grateful for what the Senate did. I am 
terribly disappointed in the attitude of the House, because 
the House action dees nothing to stimulate production 
on the one hand and it does literally nothing to empha- 
size conservation on the other. 

The House action, at least by a majority, it does not 
have—there is no other reason or political ramification— 
it does not have any substantive answer for the need for 
more American production and less reliance on foreign 
sources. 

Q. What is going to happen now? 

THE Presivent. I think the American people are far 
ahead of the majority of the Congress. They understand 
the problem, and they will understand if and when I veto 
the extension. 

Q. “If” you would? Ron has always said that you 
would. 
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Tue Preswent. There is 99%o percent chance 
answer that I am going to veto it, but I do want to wait 
until I get back. And I think the American people are a 
lot smarter than the majority of the Congress in this case. 


RECENT CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, you have had a series of setbacks in 
Congress while you have been on the road—your veto 
was defeated on the health matter, the military appro- 
priations bill, one of them was defeated today, and the 
Turkish aid matter was not expedited. That leads me 
to the question: Had you been in Washington, do you 
think you could have twisted some arms and pulled some 
votes? 

THE PresivENT. I don’t think so. The one veto that 
they overrode, I fully anticipated that they would. I want- 
ed to make the point that I was holding the line at $60 
billion deficit. And by the majority or the two-thirds vote 
of the Congress, they have breached the $60 billion 
deficit figure. I think the American people will support my 
position. 

SILBERT NoMINATION 


Q. Mr. President, while we are on the question of 
Congressmen, I understand the Silbert nomination is be- 
ing returned to the White House by the Senate. Will you 
study that or resubmit, or what plan do you have for it? 

Tue Preswent. Frankly, I had not heard of that 
action. I reiterated the nomination of Mr. Silbert, and as 
far as I know, there is no reason why I should change. 


GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 


Q. Mr. President, at the conclusion of today’s talks, 
you wished Secretary General Brezhnev good health. You 
negotiated with him over a period of 5 hours or more. 
How do you think his health is? 

Tue Present. I thought he looked very well this 
morning. In fact, I said it sincerely because I did feel that 
he looked better—active and strong. 

Q. Better than he did the last time that you saw him? 

Tue Presivent. I hate to compare, but I can only say 
that I thought he looked well and he acted strong, and it 
was a very good face-to-face negotiation. 

Q. Based on what happened today, do you expect the 
General Secretary will be in Washington this fall, as you 
intended all along? 

Tue Present. There is no change in our overall plan 
in this regard. We have not talked about details. The plan 
still is in effect. 


Tue Mipp.e East 


Q. Is there anything new on the Middle East in terms 
of the possibility of an agreement between Israel and 


Egypt? 
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THE PrEsweENT. I am very cautious, very cautious, 
more optimistic today than I was a few days ago, but I 
don’t want to go any further than that. 

Q. Would you say why you are more optimistic? 

THE PRESDENT. No, I would not want to go into any 
specifics. 

Henry, would you like to add anything on that? 

SECRETARY KissiNcER. We will have to wait. We will 
see Ambassador Eilts, who is meeting us in Belgrade, and 
we will then get a full report of the Egyptian reaction. 

The mere fact that the dialog is going on and is not 
being broken off gives us some hope that we can move 
it forward, but we have not yet had a formal Egyptian re- 
ply, which we will get tomorrow night, and then Eilts is 
coming back to Washington with us to wait for the Israeli 
reply to whatever it is that the Egyptians have. But we 
have not seen yet what the Egyptians have. 


U.S. Grain SALES TO THE SovieT UNION 


Q. Mr. President, in Washington a former Agriculture 
Department official testified that another big grain sale 
to the Soviet Union is going to drive up food prices by 10 
percent next year. I was wondering if that was a topic in 
your discussion with Mr. Brezhnev in Helsinki and exactly 
where the sale of U.S. grain to the Soviet Union now may 
stand? 


Tue Presment. I noticed that Mr. Schnittker had 
testified. I believe the sale of roughly 10 million tons of 
American agricultural commodities have been made, and 
I think this is good for the farmer. 


I don’t believe there will be any increase in food prices 
as a result. I think it is good from our point of view in the 
balance of trade. I think it is a tribute to the great pro- 
ductivity of the American farmer. 

In the future, we have to be very alert to the weather 
conditions that happen in the next month. Every indica- 
tion is we will have a bountiful harvest in America. If that 
happens, we are in very good position: one, to make ad- 
ditional sales; number two, to protect the consumer; num- 
ber three, to help our balance of payments. 

But for the next month, I think we have to be very 
alert, and I will personally keep my finger on the situa- 
tion. I will welcome recommendations of other people in 
my Administration. This is a matter that involves the 
farmer, the consumer, our foreign relations, and it is a 
matter that the President himself must watch very 
carefully. 

Tue Forp FAmity 


Q. How did Jack and Mrs. Ford enjoy the trip? 


Tue Present. Jack thinks the Finnish people are 
fantastic. I gave Mrs. Ford $100 to spend, and she gave 
me back three Finnish coins. 

Did you do any better? 


Reporter. Oh, yes. I spent with no trouble at all. 
THE PREsIwENT. So, I would say they both had a very 
good time. 


EcoNomIc RECOVERY IN EUROPE AND THE 
UnirTep STATES 


Q. Sir, there is some feeling in Europe that the United 
States was not going along with any eagerness in this 
effort to get some sort of monetary or economic talks go- 
ing. Were the Europeans trying to drag us into some sort 
of arrangement which, in order to help their economic re- 
covery, might affect the way in which the United States 
is recovering? 

Tue Presipent. I am not going to discuss whether 
there will or won’t be an economic conference. There was 
agreement that the recovery of Europe and the recovery 
of the United States were very closely intertwined. I was 
very happy to point out that our recovery was coming 
more quickly than theirs. 

They were most interested in how we had achieved 
this. They wanted us—and I agreed—to recognize that 
there was this interrelationship, this interdependence, and 
in the months ahead, we will keep a very close liaison, be- 
cause economic recovery for the free world—this includes 
more than the four countries—is vitally important to the 
political stability of the free world. 


REACTION TO Mr. BREZHNEV’S SPEECH 


Q. What was your personal reaction to Mr. Brezhnev’s 
speech, especially the controversial part where he talked 
about no country has a right to tell another country how 
to manage its internal affairs? 

Tue Presment. Overall, I thought Mr. Brezhnev’s 
speech was very moderate. I did notice that part of the 
speech. I thought, as he said that, that I as President or 
any other President would not want some other country 
telling us how to manage our domestic affairs. 

I think each country has a certain sanctity of internal 
operations—we do, other countries do. I understand it. 
They can try to be suggestive, maybe persuasive, but I 
don’t think we can assume the stature of telling another 
country what they should or should not do internally. I 
don’t think they would want us to do it. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO BROADCASTING 


Q. Did you notice the section of President Ceausescu’s 
speech in which he complained about Radio Free Europe, 
and do you have any reaction to it? 

Tue Preswent. I listened very carefully to that part 
of the speech. He didn’t complain, as I recollect, about 
Radio Free Europe. 

Q. He didn’t name it. 

Tue Presipent. But he said, and I noted it very care- 
fully, other countries’ radio activities are involved in other 
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countries. We do have Radio Free Europe; we do have 
the Voice of America. But I understand that other coun- 
tries, including neighboring Communist countries, also 
have radio signals that go into Romania, so I am not sure 
he was talking only about us. 


Sicninc oF CSCE DocuMENT 


Q. Mr. President, do you think the world is better to- 
day because you signed, or all these nations signed, this 
document? 

Tue Presment. Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International], I am absolutely confident, I am totally 
convinced that because of 35 nations participating in the 
Conference on European Security and Cooperation, Eu- 
rope and the world are all better off. 

I will know better 2 years from now whether our prom- 
ises have been kept, but I detect very strongly a feeling and 
an attitude on the part of the leaders of these countries 
that the promises they made will be maintained. 

Q. When you talked to the Embassy this morning, you 
talked about making sure that these promises were ful- 
filled. How do we go about enforcing CSCE? 

THe Presiwent. Persuasion, example. I believe that 
some of the unfortunate things that have happened in the 
last 20 years in Europe will not happen again because of 
the signing of the CSCE and the speeches that were made 
there. Those kinds of unfortunate events can be avoided 
in the future. CSCE was a great plus. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel at all defensive in a forum 
like this because of the problems of the Western Alliance 
which are highly visible—Portugal’s problems, the eco- 
nomic situation, the Greek-Turkish problem, all of which 
affect the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in one 
way or another—do you feel you are operating at a dis- 
advantage as leader of the free world in that respect? 

THe Present. I recognize we have problems, but 
look back at the problems of another era. Are they any 
worse than the economic problems in the 1950’s? Are they 
any worse than the conflicts among Eastern European 
countries in the 1950’s and 1960’s? Are the problems to- 
day any more serious than the problems of the past? 

I don’t think so. They are different, but they are not 
worse. And when you now have the Conference on Euro- 
pean Security and Cooperation, there is a bulwark. I 
think it gives us strength to meet those problems. 


Om Prices 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that with American 
price controls running out on oil September 1, should you 
go ahead and veto the plan, that it will have any effect 
on the OPEC’s oil pricing plans for this fall? 

Tue Present. My judgment is no. I have been 
assured by my economic advisers that the decontrol that 


Congress is forcing on me because they won’t accept a 
reasonable compromise—not one but two—that there will 
be no serious economic price rise consequences. 


Q. Are you talking about petroleum in America, or 
are you talking about worldwide oil prices? 


THe Preswent. Well, we really don’t know what 
OPEC is going to do. They have got a great oversupply. 
They had a tremendous increase in price. We hope that 
through the IEA and the joint consumer-producer nego- 
tiations that there can be a responsible action both as to 
the producers as well as the consumers. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 2:31 p.m., Hel- 
sinki time, on board Air Force One during the flight from Helsinki 
to Bucharest. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Bucharest: Arrival 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Ford and 
President Nicolae Ceausescu at the Welcoming 
Ceremony at Otopeni Airport. August 2, 1975 


PresmeNt Ceausescu. Dear Mr. President of the 
United States of America, dear Mrs. Ford, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, dear comrades, and friends: 


It is with great joy that I and my wife, all of us, have 
you as our guests and address to you, Mr. President, and 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Ford, as well as to your associates, our 
warm greetings and to extend to you our traditional bid- 
ding of welcome on the soil of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania. 

I wish to make a particular note with satisfaction of 
the outward force taken by the Romanian-American re- 
lations of the fact that in the last few years the economic 
exchanges have gone up strongly, that technical-scientific 
cooperation has been intensified, as well as the cultural 
and other exchanges between our two countries. 

The very fact of your visit to Romania is, in my opinion, 
an eloquent expression of these relations, of the desire 
evinced by the Romanian and the American peoples to 
work more and more closely together in the mutual in- 
terest, as well as in the interests of their force of under- 
standing, cooperation, and peace among all nations. 

You are coming to Romania just a day after the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Thus, your visit is a wonderful part 
of the spirit which permeates the documents that we have 
signed together yesterday in Helsinki, and whereby we 
have asserted our common will on behalf of our peoples 
to develop cooperation on the principles of fully equal 
rights, respect for the independence, sovereignty of each 
nation, noninterference in internal affairs, and the re- 
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nunciation of force and threat with the use of force in the 
settlement of problems between States. 

As we have mentioned in the statement in Helsinki, in 
order to convey into real fact whatever we have agreed in 
the signed documents, sustained efforts are required in 
order to insure our peoples and the peoples of the world 
at large a better world and a world with more justice, in 
order to proceed in such a way as to insure that children 
and mankind in general will never know the disasters of 
war and would live in peace and friendship. 

During your brief visit to this country, you will have 
an opportunity, Mr. President, to get to know the present- 
day interests and some of the achievements of the Ro- 
manian people on the way of building a new life of well- 
being and habit. 

You will be able, sir, to understand better the desire 
of the people of Romania to cooperate with the American 
people and to work together with all the peoples of the 
world, irrespective of their social systems. 

I should like your visit to mark a new, significant mo- 
ment in the course of friendship and cooperation between 
our two countries and peoples. 

With these thoughts in mind, I wish you to feel at home 
among the Romanian people, who greet you with es- 
teemed friendship and its traditional hospitality. 

PRESIDENT Foro. Mr. President, Mrs. Ceausescu, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Mrs. Ford, our son, Jack, and I are highly honored and 
greatly pleased to visit Romania. We are especially 
pleased to be in this unique land so rich in history, with 
such a great natural beauty and such a proud and in- 
dependent people. 

As you may recall, Mr. President, I met with a splendid 
group of young Romanians in the White House several 
months ago. I found them to be excellent and outstanding 
ambassadors of friendship between our two countries. 

Mr. President, let us assure coming generations a more 
normal, relaxed, and peaceful world. We must find ways 
to increase real and direct cooperation among all peoples. 

Among the principles we both cherish is the right of 
every nation to independence and sovereignty. We believe 
that every nation has the right to its own peaceful ex- 
istence without being threatened by SALT force, and we 
believe that all states are equal under law regardless of size, 
system, or level of development. 

Principles such as these are included in the document 
we signed in Helsinki. We have both worked hard, Mr. 
President, and we must continue to devote our efforts to 
making all of these principles a reality in international 
life in this spirit. I look forward to our discussions on the 
international problems that concern us both. 


Our bilateral relations are good, Mr. President. I am 
very pleased that our Congress has approved the U.S.- 
Romanian trade agreement. This creates new opportun- 
ities, particularly in the mutually beneficial commercial 
and economic field. I am confident that we can continue 
to improve our relations in many, many other areas as 
well. 

Mr. President, I know that our discussions will be very 
productive during my stay in your country. As during 
your visit to Washington in June, our goal will be to seek 
closer cooperation between Romania and the United 
States. I look forward to our talks that we will have in the 
hours ahead. 

On behalf of the American people, I bring to you and 
your family, and the Romanian people, warm, warm 
greetings and the very best wishes for peace and pros- 
perity. 

NOTE: President Ceausescu spoke at 4:20 p.m. He spoke in 
Romanian, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Bucharest: Presentation of 
Key to the City 


The President’s Remarks at the Ceremony at Scintea 
Plaza. August 2, 1975 


Mr. Mayor, President and Mrs. Ceausescu, the wonder- 
ful people of Bucharest, the wonderful, wonderful people 
of Romania: , 

Let me first extend on behalf of Mrs. Ford, my son, 
and myself, our deep gratitude for the opportunity of 
visiting you in this gorgeous city. 

The key to the city is indicative of the ties between the 
people of Romania and the people of the United States, 
and I receive the key as an expression of the closeness that 
has developed and will continue to grow and flourish. 

As we came in from the airport, it was my privilege to 
see, Mr. Mayor, the beautiful fields, the gorgeous trees, 
and, most importantly, the friendly and warm people of 
the country that we are now privileged to visit. 

Mrs. Ford, our son, and I thank you for welcoming us to 
Bucharest, and we thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts on behalf of the American people. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:25 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Bucharest: Dinner at the 
Council of State 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Ford and 
President Ceausescu at the Dinner Hosted by the 
Romanian President. August 2, 1975 


PreswweNT Ceausescu. Mr. President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ford, ladies and gentlemen, friends and comrades: 

I should like once again to express our joy, our joy 
which we share, all of us, for having the President of the 
United States with us, and Mrs. Ford, too, and his asso- 
ciates, as our guests in Romania, and with the fact that 
this visit is part of the continuous development of the 
friendly relations and cooperation between our two 
people. 

I think I shall not be mistaken if I say that in this very 
place, 6 years ago, day for day, we welcomed the first 
President of the United States ever to visit Romania. By 
sheer coincidence, because it was not programed to be so, 
you are coming to Romania precisely 6 years after. 

At that time, that visit was regarded as a somewhat 
exceptional thing by some people, of course. Changes of 
particular importance have occurred in the world since. 

But in the first place, I would like to mention with 
deep satisfaction the fact that relations between Romania 
and the United States have seen very strong progress. 
Besides many agreements in these years, various years, 
among which the last agreement regards our trade rela- 
tions which, I have to say, was today ratified unanimously 
by the Council of State while a few days ago it was 
adopted by the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

I can say that once this agreement has come into force, 
an agreement whereby our two countries mutually grant 
each other the most-favored-nation treatment, although 
I will have to recognize that Romania stands to gain sig- 
nificantly as a result of this, larger, broader prospects are 
opening up for the development of economic relations 
between our two countries. 

In order not to have people believe that Romania will 
have I don’t know what kind of advantages as a result, I 
have to say that this simply means that Romanian prod- 
ucts are going to enjoy the same status as the produce 
of other countries on the United States market. 

It now follows, of course, for our goods to prove com- 
petitive both in terms of price, quality, and technical. 

In the last few years, our trade exchanges have gone 
up almost four times over. 

I am convinced that after this trade agreement has 
come into force in the forthcoming years, we can achieve 
a substantial increase in our economic exchanges and co- 
operative adventures, although fulfilling the target of $1 
billion per annum in the next 3 to 4 years. 


As you see, Mr. President, we are also practical people 
and we talk primarily of material things, things of eco- 
nomic exchanges. I should not fail to mention the fact 
that during these years we also concluded agreements in 
technology, science, culture, and there has been an in- 
tensive exchange of people in various walks of life be- 
tween our two countries. 

Only in the last few years, more than 5,000 American 
young people spent several weeks in Romania, and, 
starting last year, groups of Romanian young people also 
visited the United States, within the program appropri- 
ately called Ambassadors for Friendship. Indeed, they are 
goodwill ambassadors for peace and friendship. 

We attach special attention to such activities, not only 
or necessarily in connection with humanitarian problems 
as described in the documents we signed together yester- 
day, but mainly with the need we feel for the people of 
our two countries—for the young people all over the 
world—to meet together to strengthen their cooperation 
so that in the future they can be at peace and work to- 
gether with each other with no threat of force of war. 

Bearing all this in mind, I wish to express my hope— 
more—indeed my conviction, that your visit to Romania 
is going to mark a moment of particular and new impor- 
tance for the further extension of many-sided cooperation 
in all fields between our two countries. 

I think I am not going to disclose a special secret if I 
simply mention that during our talks tonight we agreed 
to work in this direction with a conviction that this re- 
sponds fully to the interests of our two peoples, to the in- 
terests of a general policy of cooperation and peace in the 
world. 

In the international sphere, change has been perhaps 
even more important. It is true that fundamental changes 
have occurred in the manner people judge events, but in 
particular in the ratio of forces in the international arena. 

Nowadays I think that nobody—or at least very few 
people—would regard as something strange or interpret 
as a heresy a visit by the President of the United States to 
Romania. 

On the contrary, I would rather think it is vain re- 
garded as something that should be normal for relations 
between states. This is the most telling proof of the depth 
of change in international relations. 

That is why I take the liberty to say that the first visit 
6 years ago by the President of the United States to Ro- 
mania had a particular significance, not only for the rela- 
tions between our two countries but also for the overall 
course for détente and cooperation in international terms. 

The fact that two countries with different social sys- 
tems and different insights—to say nothing about the 
difference between their heritage—were able to make a 
contribution, each one related to what it stands for, for 
the general course of peace, illustrates that today coopera- 
tion among states and among peoples, regardless of size, 
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big and small, irrespective of their social system, becomes 
a factor of particular importance for the general force of 
events for ensuring new policy based on people’s rights 
and mutual respect among all the nations of the world. 

This time is the first visit of a President of the United 
States to another country, after the successful conclusion 
of the European Security Conference. I should like to 
interpret this as an expression of a beginning of the appli- 
cation of the points we have underscored by our signature 
yesterday together with the executives of the other par- 
ticipating states. 

Of course, it just happened that this first visit was in 
Romania but maybe now acquires a special significance. 
Maybe that significance is that two states with different 
social systems and different insights are firmly determined 
to take action in order to carry into effect things for which 
they had signed a day before. 

No doubt there are still many problems in the world 
that await a solution. You mentioned them in your speech 
yesterday. So did I. Distinct efforts will still be required 
by all states in order to see to it that new relations are 
built among states and that the right of each nation is 
respected for a free development, without fear of aggres- 
sion, and to ensure the rights of each people to choose its 
own social system according to its own will. 

There are problems in Europe. There are problems in 
Cyprus, in the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia, but all of them could be solved starting from this 
new precedent of ruling out force, threat of the use of 
force. They could be solved by peaceful means so as to 
give a happier future to the people, and in particular we 
should think of the future of our children, of our young 
people, and of the total mankind. 

We can hardly overlook the fact that the problems 
of disarmament are a matter of concern for all people 
these days, but there are economic problems of most 
serious degree, the solution of which requires close cooper- 
ation in order to solve them in a way opening the road 
toward a new economic future and working toward more 
progress in the world economic stability and ensuring the 
stability of all nations and a world of peace and coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in a country which has won its inde- 
pendence by long struggle, a country which has seen for 
hundreds of years the rule of foreign domination—and 
everything here has been achieved by struggle and by 
work, by toil and sometimes by renouncing things which 
were necessary in order to ensure economic and social 
progress of the country to make sure of its independence. 

That is precisely why we hoped so dearly from our 
hearts, our own independent development, and that is 
why we understand so well the people who now wage 
their struggle for independence, for economic and social 
development consonant with their own will. 


The country is, I think, the decisive factor in the process 
of building a better world, a world with more justice and 
a world of lasting peace. 

The peoples have reached great achievements in the 
fields of science and human knowledge, in general. Peo- 
ple now meet in the outer space and see eye to eye. 

I think we should also set ourselves the goal to meet 
each other here on the Earth to understand each other, 
to work together with each other, in order to make it so 
that each nation can enjoy her fruits of science, tech- 
nology, the advantages of everything that human civili- 
zation has created best. 

It is in that spirit that Romania, my people, wish to co- 
operate closely with the people of America, with the 
United States of America, with all the peoples of the 
world starting from a conviction that only on mutual re- 
spect and only on friendly cooperation can we note the 
future of human civilization, can we build the world of 
peace for all. 

With the conviction that the future will see even better 
cooperation between our two peoples and that your visit, 
sir, is going to give a new impetus to our cooperation, I 
would like once again to wish you to feel at home here 
during your brief visit to this country and to express my 
hope that at the appropriate time you might come again 
for a longer stay. 

I do hope that Mrs. Ford—as it happens the world 
over, given the private life of Presidents—in this respect 
will be successful in persuading you to come back to Ro- 
mania for a longer stay. 

May I ask all that are present in this hall to join me in 
this toast to the President of the United States of America 
and to the esteemed Mrs. Ford, for the continuous de- 
velopments of friendly relations and cooperation between 
Romania and the United States, for the continued well- 
being and prosperity of the American people, for peace 
and cooperation among all the nations of the world, to 
the health of all of you. 

PRESIDENT Foro. Mr. President, Mrs. Ceausescu, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

My visit to Romania is a very, very great pleasure. Be- 
cause of some high-level meetings between our Govern- 
ments and the growing number of contacts at the minis- 
terial level, and between officials and specialists at all 
levels, we have witnessed in recent years improvement in 
U.S.-Romanian relations. 

It seems very fortuitous and unique that within a day 
following the signing of the agreements in Helsinki that 
we have reaffirmed and expanded our fine personal rela- 
tionship, that we have seen concrete evidence of better re- 
lations between the Romanian people and the American 
people, and that we have listened to the words of one of 
the leaders of the nations in Europe who has been strong 
and forthright that we should meet here on this occasion. 
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Our talks today, Mr. President, reaffirmed in the most 
positive terms our mutual interest in continuing to build 
our excellent bilateral relations. 

Mr. President, my visit to Europe is significant for an- 
other reason. We both participated in the final stages of 
the European Security Conference at Helsinki. 

As you, Mr. President, have pointed out on many, 
many occasions, the dynamics of change—social, tech- 
nological, global, and dimensional—affect all nations. 
So can and should the results of Helsinki. 

We welcome, Mr. President, the changing relation- 
ship being forged between East and West. This is a rela- 
tionship in which Romania continues to assume a most 
important role. The efforts of the United States and Ro- 
mania and those of the other three participating nations 
will be very useful, and deeds equal words. 

Not the least result of the Conference has been to show 
that smaller nations can make an independence, can make 
an equal and valuable contribution to the world. 

On recognizing the importance of the Conference’s 
work, the United States views it as one important step in 
a continuing process. It is imperative that we work to- 
gether to lessen the chances for conflict. Let all nations 
cooperate to lessen human poverty, human suffering, and 
human hunger. 

The challenges we face require the best efforts and 
the best ideas of all concerned, and all nations must have 
a positive and active role to play. 

Mr. President, my country fully recognizes the grow- 
ing interdependence of mankind, the need for increased 
cooperation among the industrialized nations, and a 
greater recognition of the concerns of the developing 
nations. 

The United States will make full and fair contribution. 
We look to the other nations of the world to join with us 
in this important endeavor. 

Mr. President, I came to Romania for another very 
important reason. This complex world is marked by diver- 
sity. We recognize the importance of close ties with a 
country that shows such independence and such vigor. 
We do not always agree, but we value the courage of a 
nation that wants to make its contribution to a better 
world by its own very special efforts. 

Romania has won the admiration of the American 
people for her positive contributions to world understand- 
ing. I am confident that Romania will contribute con- 
structively in helping to find practical and durable solu- 
tions to the problems of today as well as for tomorrow. 

Mr. President, on behalf of Mrs. Ford and myself, I 
thank you and your very gracious wife for your warm 
hospitality. I raise my glass to you, Mr. President, and 
to the building of a more secure and prosperous interna- 


tional community in which both of our peoples will find 
peace and progress in the future. 


NOTE: President Ceausescu spoke at 11:10 p.m. at the Council of 
State in the Palace of the Republic. He spoke in Romanian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Sinaia: Signing Ceremony 


Remarks of President Ford and President Ceausescu 
Upon Signing the Joint Communique and Trade 
Documents in a Ceremony at Peles Castle. 


August 3, 1975 


PRESIDENT CEausescu. Mr. President, gentlemen, and 
comrades: 

I should like to express my satisfaction in connection 
with the signing of our communique today and the re- 
sults of the visit paid to Romania by you, sir, and for dis- 
cussions we had together as an expression of our mutual 
wish to extend our cooperation in all fields and to work 
together more closely in order to promote the policy of 
peace and international cooperation. 

At the same time, we signed the documents whereby 
the two countries take note of the fact that the trade agree- 
ment has come into effect and have exchanged ratification 
instruments to that effect. 

As a result, a better legal framework is being created 
for further expanding economic cooperation between our 
two countries. 

I should like to express my satisfaction, the satisfaction 
of my Government and of the Romanian people, with the 
fact that the relations between Romania and the United 
States have now been established on a mutually beneficial 
basis, that our two countries are now desirous to apply in 
the economic field the principles of mutual advantage 
through the mutual granting of the most-favored-nations 
treatment. 

During these 2 days, we had talks on many problems 
which pertained to the relations between the two countries 
and also to a number of international matters which are 
today of general concern to mankind and which are of 
interest today to our two countries as well. 

I am glad to note that in these conversations of ours 
that the occupation and the common desire have emerged 
to find political solutions for the complex problems now 
confronting mankind and to insure the continued course 
towards détente, cooperation, and peace in the world. 

That is why I should like to emphasize with great sat- 
isfaction that your visit to Romania, sir, although a short 
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one, is now being concluded with the most favorable re- 
sults, both with regard to the relations between Romania 
and the United States and the future prospects of these 
relations, as well as with respect to the need to take further 
action together in the service of peace and cooperation, 
in the service of building a world with more justice, a 
better world on our planet. 

This setting in the mountains I think has also helped 
create a favorable climate, and I hope this will be reflected 
in the continued cooperation between our two countries 
and between the two of us, sir. 

I wish an ever better and better and fruitful cooperation 
between Romania and the United States. I wish that we 
can work together and to the good of our two peoples and 
of the cause of peace. 

PRESENT Forp. Mr. President and distinguished 
guests: 

Let me say with great emphasis my appreciation for 
your warm hospitality and that of the Romanian people. 
It has been a wonderful experience for Mrs. Ford and my- 
self to meet so manv of your people, and it has been a 
glorious opportunity for me to not only see Bucharest but 
this superb area of your country where we are today. 

I am especially grateful for the opportunity to have 
friendly, constructive, and frank discussions with you, not 


only on our bilateral relations but those problems that we 
see on a worldwide basis. 

For the last several years, Mr. President, you have taken 
the leadership in bringing about an exchange in the area 
of culture, scientific matters, economic problems between 
your country and our country, and the net result has been 
mutually beneficial to both. 

The documents that we have just signed make possible 
the kind of trade relationship between your country and 
mine that will enhance the prosperity of both, make the 
life of your people and mine richer, and will be beneficial 
on a worldwide basis. 

What I have signed on behalf of my country has re- 
ceived the endorsement of our Government—the Execu- 
tive, the legislative—and therefore, it is a true contract 
between your country and my country for all of the bene- 
fits that we can share equally. 

I thank you again, and I thank the Romanian people. 


NOTE: President Ceausescu spoke at 1:10 p.m. He spoke in 
Romanian, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

In addition to the joint communique, President Ceausescu and 
President Ford signed and exchanged notices of acceptance of the 
U.S.-Romanian trade agreement. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





SINAIA: JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Text of the U.S.-Romanian Joint Communique Issued at the Conclusion of 
President Ford’s Visit. August 3, 1975 


At the invitation of the President of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania, Nicolae Ceausescu, and Mrs. Elena Ceausescu, the President 
of the United States, Gerald R. Ford, and Mrs. Elizabeth Ford, paid an 
official visit to Romania on August 2—3, 1975. 

The distinguished guests visited places of cultural and social interest 
at Bucharest and Sinaia. They were given a warm welcome everywhere 
as an expression of the esteem and high regard in which the Romanian 
people hold their friends, the American people. 

During the visit, President Ford and President Ceausescu held talks 
regarding the present stage of relations between Romania and the United 
States, as well as an exchange of views on a wide range of international 
problems of mutual interest. The talks took place in a cordial and friendly 
atmosphere reflecting mutual esteem and respect as well as the favorable 
course of Romanian-American relations in recent years. 

The two Presidents noted with satisfaction that bilateral relations 
in the political, economic, technical-scientific, cultural and other fields 
have developed and diversified in recent years in the spirit of the principles 
inscribed in the Joint Declaration signed at Washington on December 5, 
1973. 

Reaffirming the adherence of their countries to the principles in the 
Joint Declaration, the two Presidents resolved to continue to develop 
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relations between the two states on the basis of these principles, in order 
to promote peace, international cooperation and the traditional friendship 
between the Romanian and American peoples. 

The two Presidents gave a positive assessment to the evolution of 
economic links between the two countries. They resolved to continue to 
act to expand economic, industrial and technical-scientific cooperation 
and trade based on the principles and provisions of the Joint Declaration 
on Economic, Industrial, and Technological Cooperation between 
Romania and the United States adopted at Washington on December 5, 
1973. 

They noted also the importance of actions taken in recent years to 
encourage and intensify bilateral commerce, among these being the 
establishment and activity of the Romanian-American Joint Economic 
Commission and the Romanian-U.S. Economic Council, as well as joint 
production and commercial ventures. 

The two Presidents hailed with deep satisfaction the conclusion of 
the Trade Agreement between the Socialist Republic of Romania and the 
United States of America, which represents a major contribution to the 
expansion of economic relations between the two countries. The two sides 
expressed the conviction that the entry into force of the Trade Agreement 
on August 3, 1975, by exchange of notices of acceptance during the visit, 
will help Romanian-American trade to grow and diversify, thereby influ- 
encing favorably the entire range of relations between the two states, 

The two Presidents, taking note of the positive evolution of coopera- 
tive ties between economic organizations of the two countries, resolved to 
encourage wider links through joint activities, including the establishment 
of joint production and commercial ventures. To this end, the Romanian- 
American Joint Economic Commission, whose next session is scheduled 
soon in Washington, will examine appropriate ways and measures. The 
two Presidents decided that appropriate departments will begin, as soon 
as possible, the negotiation of a long-term accord on economic, industrial 
and technical collaboration, as well as an agricultural agreement. Possi- 
bilities for a bilateral maritime agreement will also be discussed. 

The two Presidents welcomed progress achieved in technical and 
scientific cooperation and expressed themselves in favor of exploring possi- 
bilities for mutually beneficial cooperation through the conclusion of col- 
laborative agreements on energy, including nuclear energy, environmental 
protection, public health, and in other fields. 

Both sides noted the conclusion, in December 1974, of the first long- 
term governmental agreement on cooperation and exchanges in the fields 
of culture, education, science and technology and will continue to give it 
full support. The two sides stressed the importance of this agreement for 
better mutual understanding of spiritual and material values, for expan- 
sion of links in these fields between their respective institutions, organiza- 
tions and associations, and for contacts between citizens of both countries. 
In this context, the two Presidents welcomed exchanges and contacts 
between youth groups. 

Regarding the coming anniversaries of major events in the histories 
of both nations—the Bicentennial of the United States and the Centennial 
of Romanian State independence—the two Presidents agreed that these 
events will provide occasions for further expanding mutual understanding. 
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The two Presidents noted that, in the spirit of the 1973 Declaration, 
a number of humanitarian problems have been solved. They agreed to 
continue to take action in this field. 

President Ford expressed his concern over the recent disastrous floods 
which had affected Romania. He voiced admiration for the valiant efforts 
of the Romanian people to overcome the effects of this natural calamity. 
President Ceausescu thanked President Ford for his concern and the aid 
extended by the United States. 

The two Presidents agreed that the successful conclusion of the work 
of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe represents an 
important step toward the achievement of greater security and coopera- 
tion on the continent. In order to achieve broader understanding among 
all the peoples of Europe, they stressed the need for abiding by and imple- 
menting all the provisions of the final act adopted at Helsinki. The two 
Presidents expressed their determination to strive for effective disarma- 
ment measures which strengthen the peace and security of all peoples in 
Europe. 

The two Presidents emphasized their support for a just and equitable 
international order in which the right of each country, regardless of size 
or political, economic or social system, to choose its own destiny free from 
the use or threat of force will be respected. In such an international order, 
each country may develop freely on the basis of strict respect for independ- 
ence, national sovereignty, juridical equality, and non-interference in its 
internal affairs. 

During the talks, the two Presidents held an exchange of views on the 
complex economic problems which confront mankind. They noted that 
to solve these problems, account must be taken of the need to establish fair 
economic relations among all states and to create and consolidate an eco- 
nomic equilibrium which can assure stability on a world scale, in the 
interest of peace, international security and the general progress of all 
nations. Attention was given to effective means of reducing the gap 
between developed and developing countries. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed the indissoluble link between security 
and effective disarmament measures as well as the pressing need for con- 
tinued vigorous negotiations toward further progress in the limitation of 
armaments, including nuclear armaments. 

The two sides expressed their concern over the situation in the 
Middle East and underlined the need to reach, as soon as possible, a just 
and lasting peace in the region, in the spirit of Resolution 338 of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, taking into account the legitimate 
interests of all the peoples of the area, including the Palestinian people, 
and respect for the right to independence, sovereignty and security for all 
states in the area. 

The two sides expressed concern over the evolution of the situation in 
Cyprus and favored a solution baséd on respect for the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Republic of Cyprus. They noted 
that the talks between the two communities on the island can contribute 
fruitfully to a solution of the situation. 

The two Presidents agreed that good-neighborly relations of friend- 
ship among Balkan countries would contribute toward cooperation, 
security and improvement of the climate in Europe. 
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The two Presidents agreed to support the United Nations so that it 
may fulfill its mission of maintaining world peace and developing inter- 
national cooperation and understanding. 

The two Presidents welcomed the Romanian-American exchange of 
visits in many fields and at various levels which have taken place in recent 
years. In order to continue the positive direction of Romanian-American 
relations, they agreed to develop and intensify these periodic exchanges of 


views at all levels. 


President Ford and Mrs. Ford expressed to President Nicolae 
Ceausescu and Mrs. Elena Ceausescu their deep appreciation for the 
extremely cordial reception which was accorded them in Romania. 

The two sides agreed that this visit was another contribution to 
friendship and understanding between the Romanian and American 
Governments and peoples and to the valuable tradition of constructive 
dialogue which has evolved between the two countries. 


GERALD R. Forp 


Sinaia, August 3, 1975 


President of the United States of America 


NIcoLAE CEAUSESCU 


President of the Socialist Republic of Romania 


NOTE: The text of the joint communique was released at Sinaia, Romania. 





Belgrade: Arrival 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Surcin Air- 
port. August 3, 1975 


President Tito, ladies and gentlemen: 


Mrs. Ford, our son, Jack, and I have looked forward 
to this visit to Yugoslavia, a country of great beauty and 
a country with fierce pride in its independence. 

It is also a very great pleasure for me to make my first 
visit here as President of the United States. 

Twelve years ago I came to Yugoslavia as a Member 
of the Congress on a far less happy occasion—Skopje 
that day had been devastated by an earthquake. I remem- 
ber the sad and very grim scene. Mrs. Ford and I visited 
Skopje. I am very pleased to learn that Skopje has been 
rebuilt into a beautiful and modern city. 

This is representative of the progress made throughout 
Yugoslavia in recent years. It is a fine example of what 
creativity, hard work, and determination—well-known 
characteristics of the Yugoslav people—can achieve. 

I am looking forward to my talks with you, Mr. Pres- 
ident. You are truly respected in America and through- 
out the world as one of the great men of the postwar era. 
I am confident that our discussions of bilateral issues and 
questions affecting the peace and security and welfare of 
the world will add to our mutual understanding, to the 


friendly relations of our two countries, and the friend- 
ship between Yugoslavs and Americans. 

Mr. President, you and I have just returned from 
Helsinki where we attended the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. This summit was another 
step in the continuing efforts to reduce tensions and in- 
crease international cooperation. 

It represents progress which we, together with other 
Conference participants, must build upon. Full imple- 
mentation of the Helsinki documents promises greater 
security, greater cooperation, not only in Europe but 
among people everywhere. 

The meeting of the United States, Yugoslavia, and 33 
other states in Finland, also serves as the latest reminder 
that today’s world finds the people of the world increas- 
ingly interdependent. 

As we meet today and tomorrow in Belgrade, so soon 
after our participation together in the Helsinki Confer- 
ence, we are mindful of the need for cooperation by all 
nations on urgent international problems. 

I am confident that our discussions will make a very 
positive contribution in this direction. 

Thank you, the people of Yugoslavia, for your gracious 
welcome to this great country. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 5:29 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Belgrade: Dinner at the Federal 
Executive Council Building 


President Ford’s Toast at the Dinner Hosted by 
President Josip Broz Tito. August 3, 1975 


Mr. President, Madame Broz, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am very, very delighted to be back in Yugoslavia. 
Twelve years is much too long to be away. 

Mrs, Ford and I thank you most sincerely for the warm 
and wonderful welcome of your people and for your own 
very gracious remarks, Mr. President. 

While I am deeply appreciative of the justly renowned 
Yugoslav hospitality shown to Mrs. Ford and to me per- 
sonally, I am very mindful that this kind expression repre- 
sents the friendship which the Yugoslav people feel for 
the American people. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that this sentiment is 
fully reciprocated on our part. We Americans have long 
valued our ties of friendship with Yugoslavia. Americans 
have particularly admired Yugoslavia’s independent 
spirit. Whenever independence is threatened, people 
everywhere look to the example of the struggle of Yugo- 
slavian people throughout their history. They take strength 
and they take inspiration from that example. 

Mr. President, this spirit and your courageous leader- 
ship brought the Yugoslav people successfully through the 
harsh trials of World War II and its aftermath, into an 
era of peace, stability, and economic growth, Yugoslavia 
is confident of its place in the world and its prospects for 
the future, and I believe your confidence is fully justified. 

American interests in Yugoslavia’s continued independ- 
ence, integrity, and well-being, expressed often in the past, 
remains undiminished. Tonight I have the pleasure to 
reassert my Nation’s positive interest in the future of your 
nation. 

Yugoslavs and Americans have both benefited from 
many joint efforts to speed the economic development of 
Yugoslavia. Our bilateral trade continues to grow. It has 
more than doubled in 5 years. Yugoslav-American eco- 
nomic councils have been established in Belgrade and in 
New York City. Many American firms are working closely 
with Yugoslav enterprises, such as the construction of 
your country’s first nuclear power facility. Our Export- 
Import Bank plays a very positive role in supplying loans 
and guarantees. Yugoslav-American scientific, techno- 
logical, and cultural cooperation and exchanges are an 
increasingly important part of our bilateral relations. 

But our mutual accomplishments in dealing with eco- 
nomic problems must be viewed from the perspective of 
the interdependence of all nations. 

We have been distressed by the intransigence and irre- 
sponsibility reflected in some of the discussions of vital 
issues in United Nations forums. The growing alienation 
between developing nations can only harm the best in- 


terests of both and jeopardize the solution of universal 
problems. 

I assure you, Mr. President, that the United States will 
play its full role and its full part in efforts to resolve these 
issues in the best interests of all people. 

Yugoslavia has taken a very prominent role in interna- 
tional affairs under your guidance, Mr. President. The 
United States recognizes that your country’s policy of 
nonalignment makes an active contribution to greater 
understanding among people. 

Yugoslavia and the United States have consistently 
worked for cooperation based on the equality of all mem- 
bers of the international community under the United 
Nations charter in the settling of outstanding interna- 
tional problems. 

Our two countries, as in the case of all friends, have 
had differences, but we are able to discuss them openly, 
as friends do, and to resolve them. The main point is that 
we are never in doubt about the importance of common 
goals or about our deep commitment to the continuity of 
friendly relations. 

At this time, with the aims of the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe so clearly in our thoughts, 
let us emphasize the mutuality and the interdependence 
of our basic concerns for peace, security, and human prog- 
ress in the years to come. 

In that spirit, I ask you to join me in a toast to Presi- 
dent Tito, whose courage, wisdom, and leadership have 
meant so much for Yugoslavia and the world, in which 
his country has played such an important part. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 10:50 p.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Belgrade: Conclusion of Meetings 
With President Tito 


Remarks of President Ford and President Tito at the 
Federal Executive Council Building. August 4, 1975 


Tue Presment. The talks that we have had the last day 
have been too short, but we have discussed in great detail 
some of the very major matters that both of our countries 
are equally interested in. 

We did discuss the bilateral relations between Yugo- 
slavia and the United States. That included, of course, 
our economic relationships. It did, of course, include our 
military relationships. And, in both instances, I indicated 
very firmly that I would give both matters or problems 
my very personal attention because of their significance. 

We did discuss the results of the CSCE conference in 
Helsinki. It was agreed that this was a step forward, as 
both of us indicated in our speeches in Helsinki, but that 
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we have to produce progress if we were to justify the 
action, and when we meet here in Belgrade 2 years from 
now, the success of Helsinki would be proven by the 
actions that have been taken in the interim. 

We did, of course, discuss the problems of the Middle 
East. I indicated that the United States would continue 
its very vital interest in progress in the Middle East. I 
stated very emphatically that a stalemate in the Middle 
East was unacceptable. I indicated that moderation on 
the part of all parties was essential. 

I also indicated that flexibility was necessary if we were 
to achieve the kind of results that would avoid a potential 
serious development, a catastrophe, from the point of view 
of the world as a whole. Moderation, greater flexibility, 
are absolutely essential at the present time. 

I, of course, thank the President for his cordial and 
friendly welcome, and I express to the Yugoslavian people 
my gratitude for the warm reception given to Mrs. Ford 
and myself and our son, and I look forward to an expand- 
ing and improving relationship between our peoples. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT Tiro. It is a little difficult for me to make 
a statement, as the President of the United States has 
already said all that I wanted to say. 

I must say that the talks have been going in a very 
cordial and constructive spirit. 

When we start, bilateral relations—we found that such 
relations are already very good, but we agreed that they 
could be better and that we intended to expand them in 
the future. 

Both sides have obviously expressed concern about the 
situation in the Middle East; I think [in] that our views 
are quite identical, especially after I heard what President 
Ford said about the actions the United States intends to 
take in the future. 

As far as the international situation is concerned, we 
didn’t discuss it in detail, but we discussed more the eco- 
nomic situation. We found together that the economic 
situation is very serious and that it will be a matter of 
serious discussion at the forthcoming Special Session of 
the United Nations. And after I heard what President 
Ford and Secretary of State Kissinger said about the atti- 
tude the United States are going to take, I think I can be 
hopeful that the Special Session will be a successful one. 

I think the talks with President Ford and Secretary 
of State Kissinger were in the spirit of the joint declaration 
we adopted in Washington. 

I wish to say that the visit has been a very successful 
one; it has enabled us to get to know each other a little 
better. I think President Ford has been able to see that 
the peoples of Yugoslavia—judging by the reception. they 
gave you, sir—wish good relations with the United States 
of America. 


So, I thank you for your visit which will be, I am sure, 
beneficial for both countries and for the future relations. 
Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: President Ford spoke at 11:43 a.m. President Tito spoke in 
Serbo-Croatian, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Belgrade: Luncheon at the Federal 
Executive Council Building 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Ford and 
President Tito at the Working Luncheon. 
August 4, 1975 


PRESENT Tito. Mr. President, may I again express 
once again my great satisfaction for having you in our 
country. Your visit is one more important contribution 
to our traditionally good relation, and I am convinced 
that the further cooperation between our two countries 
will be promoted in all fields. 

Although your stay was short, you could, Mr. Presi- 
dent, see for yourself that the peoples of Yugoslavia lavish 
friendship toward the American people, and they wish 
the existing ties to be consolidated and sanctioned. 

Yesterday and today we had very interesting taiks 
which showed that your country, as well as ours, are very 
interested to peace in the world and progress in interna- 
tional cooperation. On many questions we have the same 
views, and we are equally ready to contribute to the solu- 
tion of major international problems. 

I think we are on the good road because even on the 
question on which our positions are different there has 
been new consideration being expressed and recognized 
for further dialog. We know that the United States has 
a great responsibility for peace in the world and the devel- 
opment of international cooperation and that on your 
involvement depends, in a large measure, the solution of 
many questions. 

We appreciate the effort you are engaging in this direc- 
tion. Applying consistently the principles of the policy of 
nonalignment, Yugoslavia endeavors—-and we shall con- 
tinue to do so in the future—to strengthen the spirit of 
cooperation between our peoples, to consolidate mutual 
confidence, and to build such international relations in 
which independence, equality, and cooperation among 
all peoples will come to more and more expression. 

I wish, Mr. President, to assure you that the talks I 
had with you gave me great satisfaction. I hope that 
you will have again the opportunity to visit our country, 
to stay a little longer, and to get better to know our people 
and the effort they make in the building of a better life. 
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I would like, Mr. President, that you convey to the 
American people the feelings of sincere friendship of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and our wishes for further prosper- 
ity of the United States of America. 

I raise this glass to the good health and personal hap- 
piness of you personally, Mr. President, of Mrs. Ford 
and your family, to the health of your associates, to friend- 
ship between our two countries. 

THE PresIveNnT. Mr. President, as our visit in Yugo- 
slavia draws to a close, let me express my deep apprecia- 
tion on behalf of Mrs. Ford and our son, Jack, and all 
of the American party join me in thanking you once 
more for the warm hospitality and deep friendship that 
you have shown us. We have had a marvelous time in 
Belgrade. 

Mr. President, I especially appreciate having had this 
chance to hear your views on our bilateral questions 
and on the issues affecting the international community. 
I appreciate your long experience and wisdom reflected 
in each of the subjects discussed during our conversations 
here. , 

I have valued our discussions coming, as they do, im- 
mediately after the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, in which both you and I participated, 
representing our two countries. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, that you and I are agreed 
on the need for all participating states to implement its 
documents fully and in good faith. If we do so, we will 
contribute to greater stability, increasing contacts be- 
tween our peoples, greater cooperation throughout Eu- 
rope. We will contribute ,of course, to the important goal 
we both share—a world in which all peoples enjoy peace, 
prosperity, and security. 

I am pleased that our views have been close on many, 
many of the matters facing our two peoples and all of 
mankind. It is essential that we now work to broaden our 
spirit of understanding and agreement, to achieve a better 
realization within the international community of the 
interdependence of human society and their problems. 
The need for cooperation in seeking solutions to the uni- 
versal problems is very critical. 

Mr. President, your country, with its own courageous 
determination to maintain its independence, can fully ap- 
preciate the importance to the American people of our 
celebration of our 200 years of freedom. It is a time for 
Americans to reflect upon the basic values that brought 
success to the original 13 colonies’ struggle for self- 
government. 

We are proud of the significant contribution through 
the years of Yugoslav-Americans to our national growth 
and development. They constitute a bridge of understand- 
ing, good will, and kinship between Yugoslavia and the 
United States, and let us expand that bridge. 

As I close, I raise my glass in deepest appreciation to 
you in a toast to you, Mr. President, and to Yugoslav- 
American friendship. 


NOTE: President Tito spoke at 2:53 p.m. He spoke in Serbo-Croatian, 
and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Belgrade: City Hall 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the 
City Assembly. August 4, 1975 


Mr. Mayor and members of the Assembly, distinguished 
members of government, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for me to again be 
in “The White City” on this occasion, as a resident of the 
White House. 

Twelve years ago, Mrs. Ford and I were privileged and 
honored to be in Belgrade. At that time, I was a member 


- of the Interparliamentary Union. As a delegate to this 


international gathering, we were formally received not 
only by the people of Belgrade but we were entertained 
and equally made welcome by the delegates from your 
parliament. As a member of the American delegation, I 
participated in the various activities and speeches that 
were made in your parliament building. 

Equally important, Mrs. Ford and I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Skopje and also to visit Dubrovnik. 

I would like to say with great emphasis, we found in 
our 10 days in Yugoslavia the great warmth and cordiality 
of the people of Yugoslavia. We saw the culture and read 
about the tradition of your great country. And, as the 
mayor has pointed out, the long, long history of relations 
between the United States and Yugoslavia has been a 
building block for the progress that has taken place in the 
last 10 and 15 years. 

This is a firm foundation that has been expanded by 
people-to-people exchanges, by officials from communities 
in Yugoslavia visiting officials and communities in the 
United States and vice versa. Of course, the personal con- 
tacts between top officials in your government and in mine 
have made our bilateral relations better and better. The 
working together by your government and mine on many, 
many international problems has made the world a safer 
place in which to live. 


I therefore say to you, Mr. Mayor, and your associates 
in the Assembly, how grateful I am for this beautiful 
golden plaque. And I thank you for the hospitality ex- 
tended to me, my wife, and our son, Jack. 

And on behalf of the American people, I invite you 
and all of your associates to come to the United States to 
see and hear from our people on our Bicentennial an- 
niversary. ; 

Thank you again. I am deeply grateful. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. after receiving the Golden 
Plaque of the City from Mayor Zivorad Kovacevic. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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BELGRADE: JOINT STATEMENT 


Text of the Joint Statement by President Ford and President Tito. 
August 4, 1975 


At the invitation of the President of the Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia, Josip Broz Tito, the President of the United States of 
America, Gerald R. Ford, and Mrs. Ford paid an official visit to Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, on August 3 and 4, 1975. 


Continuing the established practice of regular contacts and consulta- 
tions between the presidents of the two countries, Presidents Tito and Ford 
held cordial, open and constructive talks on a wide range of issues of 
mutual interest. Taking part in the talks were, from the Yugoslav side, 
Dr. Vladimir Bakaric, Vice President of the SFRY Presidency; Edvard 
Karelj, Member of the SFRY Presidency; Dzemal Bijedic, President of 
the Federal Executive Council; Milos Minic, Vice President of the Fed- 
eral Executive Council and Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Dimce 
Belovski, member of the Council of the Federation ; Lazar Mojsov, Deputy 
Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; Toma Granfil, Yugoslav Ambassa- 
dor to the United States; Aleksandar Sokorac, Chief of Cabinet of the 
President of the Republic; Nikola Milicevic, Assistant Federal Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Andjelko Blazevic, Foreign Policy Adviser to the 
President of the Republic; Svetozar Starcevic, Director for the North 
American Department, Federal Secretariat for Foreign Affairs; 


From the United States side, Henry A. Kissinger, Secretary of State 
and the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs; Laurence 
H. Silberman, United States Ambassador to Yugoslavia; Robert T. 
Hartmann, Counselor to the President ; Ronald H. Nessen, Press Secretary 
to the President; Lt. General Brent Scowcroft, Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; Richard B. Cheney, Deputy 
Assistant to the President; Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Counselor, Department 
of State; Arthur Hartman, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, 
Department of State. 


The President of the Federal Executive Council, Dzemal Bijedic, 
called on President Ford and conducted talks with him on matters con- 
cerning bilateral cooperation. 


Presidents Tito and Ford reiterated the particular importance which 
the governments of Yugoslavia and the United States of America attach 
to the maintenance of peace and stability by the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, and by adherence to the principles of independence, mutual 
respect and full equality of sovereign states, regardless of differences or 
similarities in their social, political and economic systems, and in full 
accord with the spirit and principles of the United Nations Charter. 

President Ford’s visit provided an occasion for a thorough review of 
bilateral relations which continue to develop successfully. President Tito 
and President Ford confirmed that the principles contained in the joint 
statement, issued in Washington in October 1971, represent the con- 
tinuing basis for relations and cooperation between Yugoslavia and the 
United States of America. In conversations between President Ford and 
President Tito further stimulus was given to these relations. The two 
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Presidents noted that additional progress has been achieved in coopera- 
tion in the economic area and agreed that possibilities exist for further 
mutually beneficial development of trade, investment and other contem- 
porary forms of economic cooperation. Concrete ways to achieve expan- 
sion in this field were discussed. 

The two Presidents once again emphasized the significant contribu- 
tion of exchanges in the sphere of social and physical sciences, culture, 
education, information, etc., to the deepening of mutual understanding 
and respect and agreed to make efforts to further develop such exchanges. 

President Ford greeted the readiness of the Yugoslav government to 
contribute to the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the United States 
of America through various cultural and artistic presentations. 

The two Presidents emphasized the deep historical and cultural ties 
which exist between their countries, and especially the part which Ameri- 
cans of Yugoslav origin have long played in strengthening the bonds of 
friendship between their new and former homelands and agreed that 
these ties should be strengthened. 

The two Presidents expressed their satisfaction over the recent con- 
clusion of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. They 
consider that the consistent implementation of the provisions of the final 
act which the signatory countries pledged themselves to fulfill, will con- 
tribute significantly to the achievement of the Conference’s important 
goals and encourage further efforts to strengthen peace and security in 
Europe and to improve political, economic and other relations among 
states and peoples. 

President Tito and President Ford emphasized that the interdepend- 
ence of all peoples and countries, developed and developing, is an essential 
factor in the search for a just and effective economic development. Re- 
viewing the urgent problems facing mankind in the area of international 
economic relations, they agreed on the need to increase their efforts to 
find equitable solutions on the basis of improved international cooperation 
and respect for the interests of all. 

The two Presidents reviewed a number of other important inter- 
national problems, including the situation in the Middle East, the Medi- 
terranean, Cyprus and the questions of disarmament. 

President Tito particularly presented views on the importance of the 
policy of nonalignment in today’s world. He also emphasized the signifi- 
cance of United States policies in international affairs. President Ford 
set forth United States positions on various matters including the signifi- 
cance of the Yugoslav policy of nonalignment in international affairs. 

President Ford reaffirmed the steadfast interest of the United States 
and its support for the independence, integrity, and nonaligned position 
of Yugoslavia. 

The two Presidents on this occasion reaffirmed the importance of 
periodic contacts and consultations at various levels in fields of mutual 
interest. 

The principles set forth in this joint statement are the foundation of 
United States- Yugoslav relations. They constitute the firm basis on which 
the friendly relations of the two countries will be conducted in the future. 


NOTE: The text of the joint statement was released at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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Return to Washington 


2. ext of the President’s Remarks Prepared for Delivery 
U*on Arrival at Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland. 
August 4, 1975 


i am, of course, very glad to be home, but I am also 
very lad that I went to Europe. By representing the 
United States of America at the 35-nation Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe at Helsinki, I was 
able to deliver in person a message of enormous signifi- 
cance to all Europeans. 

That message was—America still cares. The torch in 
the Statue of Liberty still burns bright. We will stand for 
freedom and independence in 1976 as we did in 1776. 
The United States of America still believes that all men 
and women, everywhere, should enjoy the God-given 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in a 
world of peace. 

The reception that I received from the peoples of the 
five countries I visited—West Germany, Poland, Finland, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia—was not a tribute to me so 
much as to the ideals and the continuing leadership of the 
United States in the worldwide effort for peace, progress, 
and prosperity for all nations. 

That an American President could receive such warm 
and hospitable welcomes in the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope shows that the message I brought to Helsinki came 
through loud and clear. 

And we will continue to encourage the full imple- 
mentation of the principles embodied in the CSCE dec- 
larations until the 1977 followup meeting to assess how 
well all the signatory states have translated these principles 
into concrete action for the benefit of their peoples and 
the common progress in Europe. 

Europeans—East and West—will also be watching. If 
the principles of Helsinki are lived up to, as each leader 
solemnly pledged, then we can consider the conference a 
success in which we have played a significant part. 

My reception in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Finland and the personal talks that I was able to have with 
the leaders of our NATO Allies and other governments 
were constructive and greatly gratifying. So were my dis- 
cussions with General Secretary Brezhnev, which I am 
confident will lead to an accelerated disposition of some 
of the differences which existed before our meetings. 

I believe we are on the right course and the course that 
offers the best hope for a better world. I will continue to 
steer that steady course because this experience has further 
convinced me that millions of hopeful people, in all parts 


of Europe, still look to the United States of America as __ 


the champion of human freedom everywhere and of a 
just peace among the nations of the world. 

I repeat: I am glad that I went. I am happy to be 
back. 
NOTE: Because of inclement weather, the President did not deliver 


the remarks, but the text of the remarks was released by the Office 
of the White House Press Secretary. 


Bill Restoring Citizenship Rights to 
General Robert E. Lee 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing S.J. Res. 23 in a 
Ceremony at Arlington House. August 5, 1975 


Governor Godwin, Senator Byrd, Congressman Butler, 
Congressman Harris, Congressman Satterfield, Congress- 
man Downing, and Congressman Daniel, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am very pleased to sign Senate Joint Resolution 23, 
restoring posthumously the long-overdue full rights of 
citizenship to General Robert E. Lee. This legislation cor- 
rects a 110-year oversight of American history. It is signif- 
icant that it is signed at this place. 

Lee’s dedication to his native State of Virginia char- 
tered his course for the bitter Civil War years, causing him 
to reluctantly resign from a distinguished career in the 
United States Army and to serve as General of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. He, thus, forfeited his rights to U.S. 
citizenship. 

Once the war was over, he firmly felt the wounds of the 
North and South must be bound up. He sought to show 
by example that the citizens of the South must dedicate 
their efforts to rebuilding that region of the country as a 
strong and vital part of the American Union. 

In 1865, Robert E. Lee wrote to a former Confederate 
soldier concerning his signing the Oath of Allegiance, and 
I quote, “This war, being at an end, the Southern States 
having laid down their arms, and the questions at issue 
between them and the Northern States having been de- 
cided, I believe it to be the duty of everyone to unite in the 
restoration of the country and the reestablishment of peace 
and harmony.” 

This resolution passed by the Congress responds to the 
formal application of General Lee to President Andrew 
Johnson on June 13, 1865, for the restoration of his full 
rights of citizenship. Although this petition was endorsed 
by General Grant and forwarded to the President through 
the Secretary of War, an Oath of Allegiance was not 
attached because notice of this additional requirement 
had not reached Lee in time. 

Later, after his inauguration as President of Washing- 
ton College on October 2, 1865, Lee executed a notarized 
Oath of Allegiance. Again his application. was not acted 
upon because the Oath of Allegiance was apparently lost. 
It was finally discovered in the National Archives in 1970. 

As a soldier, General Lee left his mark on military 
strategy. As a man, he stood as the symbol of valor and 
of duty. As an educator, he appealed to reason and learn- 
ing to achieve understanding and to build a stronger 
Nation. The course he chose after the war became a symbol 
to all those who had marched with him in the bitter years 


towards Appomattox. 
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General Lee’s character has been an example to suc- 
ceeding generations, making the restoration of his citizen- 
ship an event in which every American can take pride. 

In approving this Joint Resolution, the Congress 
removed the legal obstacle to citizenship which resulted 
from General Lee’s Civil War service. Although more than 
a century late, I am delighted to sign this resolution and to 
complete the full restoration of General Lee’s citizenship. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:12 p.m. at Arlington House, Arling- 


ton, Va. Arlington House, formerly known as the Custis-Lee Man- 
sion, was the home of General Lee. 


Visit of Prime Minister Takeo Miki 
of Japan 


Text of the President’s Toast at the Working Dinner 
Honoring the Prime Minister. August 5, 1975 


Mr. Prime Minister, in the last 40 years, you have visited 
this country in many capacities—as a student, as a private 
citizen, as a representative of your government, as a states- 
man—but always as a good friend. Ten years ago, you 
came as Foreign Minister. We met 2 years ago when you 
visited Washington as Deputy Prime Minister. Today, 
I am honored to greet you as the Prime Minister of your 
great nation. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you and I have participated in 
public life for many years. We appreciate the transforma- 
tion in Japanese-American relations of the last 30 years. 
We understand the immense benefits our two peoples enjoy 
because of this very close friendship. The keystone of this 
relationship is a sound security accord. The United States 
remains firmly committed to the alliance with Japan—an 
undertaking we could not value more highly. 

It is significant that your first trip abroad as Prime 
Minister is to the United States, just as my first overseas 
visit as President was to Japan. These priorities reflect the 
order and standing of Japanese-American relations. They 
confirm our growing cooperation, which is basic to our 
respective foreign policies. Our visits accentuate the inter- 
dependence of our countries and the extent to which the 
security and prosperity of our two peoples have become 
interwoven in the second half of the 20th century. 

Mr. Prime Minister, your visit provides a timely oppor- 
tunity for us to review our cooperative efforts to deal with 
vital matters—food and energy, trade and development. 
Such issues will be the major focus of international rela- 
tions for many years and perhaps for the remainder of 
this century. 

The United States has admiration and respect for 
Japan’s constructive contributions to the search for solu- 
tions to the world’s economic and political problems. It is 
imperative that we continue working together. We can 


report to our peoples that our bilateral relations are 
respectfully intimate and remarkably free of trouble. We 
are approaching new international challenges with a 
growing knowledge of the underlying issues and with 
creative and responsive programs. 

In your policy speech to the Diet in January, you said 
the whole of mankind shares a common fate aboard the 
ship called “earth.” I agree completely. I would like Jap- 
anese-American relations to provide a pattern of coopera- 
tion for all countries. Mr. Prime Minister, Americans look 
forward with pleasant anticipation to the visit this fall of 
Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress. Our 
citizens will extend a warm welcome. I am convinced that 
the visit of Their Majesties will lend a new dimension to 
our relations. Mr. Prime Minister, I sincerely hope your 
visit with us will be as productive for you as my trip to 
Japan last year was for me. 

Gentlemen, will you join me in a toast to His Imperial 
Majesty—to you, Mr. Prime Minister—to the people of 
Japan, to continued close cooperation between our two 
great countries. 


Visit of Prime Minister Takeo Miki 
of Japan 


U.S.-Japan Joint Announcement to the Press Following 
the Meetings Between President Ford and 
Prime Minister Miki. August 6, 1975 


1. Prime Minister Miki and President Ford met in 
Washington August 5 and 6 for a comprehensive review 
of various subjects of mutual interest. The discussions be- 
tween the two leaders, in which Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Miyazawa and Secretary of State Kissinger partic- 
ipated, were conducted in an informal and cordial atmos- 
phere. Their meetings were productive and reflected the 
strength and breadth of the existing friendship between 
Japan and the United States. 

2. The Prime Minister and the President reaffirmed 
the basic principles and common purposes underlying 
relations between Japan and the United States as set 
forth in the Joint Communique of November 20, 1974, 
on the occasion of the President’s visit to Japan. In so 
doing, the Prime Minister and the President noted that 
Japan and the United States, while sharing basic values 
and ideals, differ in their national characteristics and the 
circumstances in which they are placed; and yet the two 
nations, acting together, have drawn upon the strengths 
inherent in such diversity to build a mature, mutually 
beneficial and complementary relationship. 

They emphasized the fundamental importance in that 
relationship of constructive and creative cooperation be- 
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tween the two countries toward the shared goals of world 
peace and prosperity. Expressing satisfaction with the 
open and frank dialogue which has developed between 
the two Governments, they pledged to maintain and 
strengthen this consultation. To this end, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the Secretary of State will review 
twice a year bilateral and global matters of common 
concern. 

3. The Prime Minister and the President discussed de- 
velopments in Asia following the end of armed conflict in 
Indochina. The President, recognizing the importance of 
Asia for world peace and progress, reaffirmed that the 
United States would continue to play an active and posi- 
tive role in that region and would continue to uphold its 
treaty commitments there. The Prime Minister and the 
President welcomed the efforts being made by many na- 
tions in Asia to strengthen their political, economic and 
social bases. They stated that Japan and the United States 
were prepared to continue to extend assistance and co- 
operation in support of these efforts. They agreed that the 
security of the Republic of Korea is essential to the main- 
tenance of peace on the Korean peninsula, which in turn 
is necessary for peace and security in East Asia, including 
Japan. They noted the importance of the existing security 
arrangements for maintaining and preserving that peace. 
At the same time they strongly expressed the hope that 
the dialogue between the South and North would proceed 
in order to ease tensions and eventually to achieve peace- 
ful unification. In connection with the Korean question 
in the United Nations, the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent expressed the hope that all concerned would recog- 
nize the importance of maintaining a structure which 
would preserve the armistice now in effect. 

4. The Prime Minister and the President expressed 
their conviction that the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security between Japan and the United States has 
greatly contributed to the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity in the Far East and is an indispensable element of 
the basic international political structure in Asia, and that 
the continued maintenance of the Treaty serves the long- 
term interests of both countries. Further, they recognized 
that the United States nuclear deterrent is an important 
contributor to the security of Japan. In this connection, 
the President reassured the Prime Minister that the 
United States would continue to abide by its defense com- 
mitment to Japan under the Treaty of Mutual Coopera- 
tion and Security in the event of armed attack against 
Japan, whether by nuclear or conventional forces. The 
Prime Minister stated that Japan would continue to carry 
out its obligations under the Treaty. The Prime Minister 
and the President recognized the desirability of still closer 
consultations for the smooth and effective implementation 
of the Treaty. They agreed that the authorities concerned 
of the two countries would conduct consultations within 
the framework of the Security Consultative Committee on 
measures to be taken in cooperation by the two countries. 


5. The Prime Minister and the President discussed 
various international issues of common concern, The 
President noted that the United States would continue 
to seek an early conclusion to negotiations of the second 
agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on the limitation of strategic arms. The Prime 
Minister and the President expressed their strong hope 
that prompt progress be made through current efforts 
toward a peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 

6. The Prime Minister and the President expressed 
their concern over the recent trend toward nuclear pro- 
liferation in the world, and agreed that Japan and the 
United States should participate positively in international 
efforts for the prevention of nuclear proliferation and the 
development of adequate safeguards. They emphasized 
that all nuclear-weapon states should contribute construc- 
tively in the areas of nuclear arms limitation, the security of 
non-nuclear weapon states, and the use of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. The Prime Minister expressed his 
intention to proceed with the necessary steps to bring 
about Japan’s ratification of the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty at the earliest possible opportunity. 

7. In light of the increasing economic interdependence 
of the nations of the world, the Prime Minister and the 
President agreed that Japan and the United States share 
a special responsibility toward the development of a stable 
and balanced world economy. They agreed that the two 
countries would work in close consultation toward the 
resolution in a manner beneficial to all nations of prob- 
lems relating to the general condition of the world econ- 
omy, international finance, trade, energy, and cooperation 
between developed and developing nations. They noted 
with satisfaction that trade and investment relations be- 
tween the two countries are expanding in a steady and 
mutually beneficial manner. 

8. Observing the importance of free and expanding 
trade to the world economy, the Prime Minister and 
the President emphasized the need for an open interna- 
tional trading system, and affirmed that Japan and the 
United States would continue to play a positive and con- 
structive role in the Tokyo Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations currently underway in Geneva within the 
framework of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

9. Recognizing that there remain elements of instabil- 
ity in the world energy situation, the Prime Minister and 
the President expressed their satisfaction with the prog- 
ress thus far achieved in cooperation among consumer 
nations. 

They agreed to maintain and strengthen cooperation 
between Japan and the United States in this field and in 
the development of their respective national energy efforts. 
Agreeing that mutual understanding and cooperation 
among all nations is fundamental to the solution of the 
international energy problem, they noted the urgent need 
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for the development of harmonious relations between oil 
producing and consuming nations. In this connection, 
they welcomed steps now being taken to resume the dia- 
logue between oil producer and consumer nations, and 
expressed their determination that the two countries 
should further strengthen and coordinate their cooperative 
efforts for that purpose. 

10. Noting the desirability of establishing adequate 
supply and distribution to meet the world’s growing de- 
mand for food, the Prime Minister and the President 
agreed upon the importance of cooperation in agricultural 
development assistance to promote the food production 
capabilities of developing countries. The President further 
noted the need for the early establishment of an inter- 
nationally coordinated system of nationally-held grain 
reserves. The Prime Minister stressed the need for a steady 
expansion of trade in agricultural products through coop- 
eration between exporting and importing countries to their 
mutual benefit. The Prime Minister and the President 
reaffirmed the interest of the two countries in maintaining 
and strengthening the mutually beneficial agricultural 
trade between them. 

11. Noting the need to assist the efforts of the develop- 
ing countries to promote their own economic development 
and to meet the human aspirations of their peoples, the 
Prime Minister and the President agreed upon the im- 
portance of increased cooperation, both between Japan 
and the United States and with the developing countries, 
in such areas as development assistance and trade, includ- 
ing that of primary commodities. 


12. The Prime Minister and the President expressed 
appreciation for the achievements recorded during the 
past decade by existing bilateral cooperative programs in 
the fields of medicine, science, and technology, and for 
the work underway in the panel for the review of Japan/ 
U.S. Scientific and Technological Cooperation. They de- 
clared their satisfaction at the signing on August 5 by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Secretary of State 
of a new agreement between the two countries for coop- 
eration in environmental protection. They recognized 
further that the promotion of mutual understanding 
through cultural and educational exchange is of basic 
importance to the strengthening of friendly relations be- 
tween the Japanese and American peoples. In this regard, 
the Prime Minister expressed his intention of continuing 
to expand such exchange in addition to the promotion of 
Japanese studies in the United States and other projects 
thus far carried out by Japan, notably through the Japan 
Foundation. Welcoming the Prime Minister’s statement, 
the President expressed his intention to continue his efforts 
to make expanded resources available for further pro- 
moting cultural and educational exchange with Japan. 

13. The Prime Minister conveyed on behalf of the 
people of Japan sincere congratulations to the people of 
the United States as they celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of their independence in the coming year. The President 
thanked the Prime Minister for these sentiments and ex- 
pressed the deepest appreciation of the American people. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER TAKEO MIKI 
OF JAPAN 


Joint Statement by President Ford and Prime Minister Miki at the 


Conclusion of Their Meetings. 


August 6, 1975 


_ The Prime Minister of Japan and the President of the United States, 
recognizing that the Japanese and American peoples share fundamental 
democratic values and are joined together by ties of mutual trust and 
cooperation, affirm that their two nations will continue to work together 
to build a more open and free international community, and state as 


follows: 


—A more stable and peaceful world order requires the acceptance 
by all nations of certain principles of international conduct, and 
the establishment of a creative international dialogue—transcend- 
ing differences of ideology, tradition or stages of development. 

—Those principles must include respect for the sovereignty of all 
nations, recognition of the legitimate interests of others, attitudes 
of mutual respect in international dealings, determination to seek 
the peaceful resolution of differences among nations, and firm 
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commitment to social justice and economic progress around the 
globe. 

—Japan and the United States pledge to support these principles, 
and to nurture a dialogue among nations which reflects them. They 
will expand and strengthen their cooperation in many fields of 
joint endeavor. Recognizing that equitable and durable peace in 
Asia is essential to that of the entire world, Japan and the United 
States will extend every support to efforts of the countries of the 
region to consolidate such a peace. 

—International economic and social relations should promote the 
prosperity of all peoples and the aspirations and creativity of indi- 
viduals and nations. The interests of developed as well as devel- 
oping countries, and of consumers as well as producers of raw 
materials, must be accommodated in a manner which advances 
the well being of all and brings closer the goal of social and 
economic justice. 

—In a world made small by science and technology, as well as by 
trade and communications, interdependence among nations has 
become a reality affecting the lives and welfare of all peoples. 
International economic institutions and systems must function in 
a manner reflecting that interdependence and promoting a cooper- 
ative rather than a confrontational approach to economic issues. 

—The suffering caused by disease and hunger is a most serious and 
poignant impediment to a humane international economic and 
social order. The financial, educational and technological resources 
of developed countries give them a special responsibility for the 
alleviation of these conditions. It is imperative that there be an 
increasingly effective sharing of knowledge, resources and organi- 
zational skill among all countries to hasten the day when these 
scourges will be eliminated from the earth. In these endeavors 
also, Japan and the United States will contribute fully. 





item numbers 945.01 through 945.04 into subpart B of 
part 2 of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the 


Imports of Meat From Canada 


Proclamation 4382. Dated August 5, 1975. 
Released August 6, 1975 


TERMINATION OF TEMPORARY QUANTITATIVE LimITA- 
TION ON THE IMPORTATION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN CATTLE, SWINE AND Pork From 
CANADA 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Wuereas, Proclamation No. 4335 of November 16, 
1974, limiting imports into the United States of certain 
cattle, beef, veal, swine and pork from Canada, was issued 
pursuant to Section 252(a) of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1882(a)) in response to Canada’s 
imposing unjustifiable restrictions on cattle and meat im- 
ports from the United States, said Proclamation inserting 


United States (TSUS), and 

Wuereas, Canada has now lifted those unjustifiable 
restrictions on cattle imports from the United States, and 

Wuereas, Section 255(b) of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1885(b)) authorizes the Pres- 
ident to terminate in whole or in part any proclamation 
made pursuant to Section 252 of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C. 1882(a) ), and 

Wuereas, I deem it necessary and appropriate to 
terminate in part the restrictions proclaimed in Proclama- 
tion No. 4335, specifically those imposing temporary 
quantitative limitations on the importation into the 
United States of certain cattle, swine and pork from Can- 
ada, in order to encourage the resolution of trade disputes 
between the United States and Canada, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GerALp R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, acting under authority 
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vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, including 
Section 255(b) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (19 
U.S.C. 1885(b) ) do hereby proclaim that: 

1) So much of Proclamation No. 4335 as proclaimed 
temporary quantitative limitations on the importation 
into the United States of certain cattle, swine, and pork 
from Canada is terminated. 

2) Subpart B of part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting from the superior heading immediately 
preceding item 945.01 the following: 

(i) “the cattle, the swine,” 

(ii) “, or the pork” 

(iii) “cattle, swine,” 

(iv) “or pork, respectively,” 

(b) By deleting items 945.01, 945.02, and 945.04. 

3) This Proclamation is effective with respect to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
after 12:01 a.m., EDT, August 7, 1975. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of August, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and seventy-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two-hundredth. 


GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:04 p.m., 
August 6, 1975] 


Voting Rights Act Extension 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing H.R. 6219 Into 
Law in a Ceremony in the Rose Garden. 
August 6, 1975 


Mr. Vice President, distinguished Members of the Con- 
gress, and other distinguished guests: 

I am very pleased to sign today H.R. 6219, which ex- 
tends as well as broadens the provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

The right to vote is at the very foundation of our Amer- 
ican system, and nothing must interfere with this very 
precious right. Today is the 10th anniversary of the sign- 
ing by President Johnson of the Voting Rights Act of 


1965, which I supported as a Member of the House of 


Representatives. 

In the past decade, the voting rights of millions and 
millions of Americans have been protected and our sys- 
tem of government has been strengthened immeasurably. 
The bill that I will sign today extends the temporary 
provisions of the act for 7 more years and broadens the 
provisions to bar discrimination against Spanish-speaking 
Americans, American Indians, Alaskan natives, and 
Asian Americans. 


Further, this bill will permit private citizens, as well as 
the Attorney General, to initiate suits to protect the voting 
rights of citizens in any State where discrimination occurs. 
There must be no question whatsoever about the right of 
each eligible American, each eligible citizen to participate 
in our elective process. The extension of this act will help 
to ensure that right. 

I thank the Members of the Congress, I thank their 
staffs, and I thank all the others who have been helpful 
in making this signing possible. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in the Rose Garden at the 
White House. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 6219) is Public Law 94—73, approved 
August 6, 1975. 


Veterans Disability Compensation and 
Survivor Benefits Act of 1975 


Statement by the President on Signing the Bill Into Law. 
August 6, 1975 


I have approved H.R. 7767, a bill to raise compensa- 
tion payments for service-disabled veterans and their sur- 
vivors. 

Early this year, I called for a temporary 5 percent limit 
on cost-of-living increases in certain domestic benefit pro- 
grams to slow the growth in Federal spending for these 
programs. I proposed that this limit be applied to veterans 
and survivor compensation as well as to other Federal 
programs. The limit I recommended would not have re- 
duced or eliminated any benefit payments, but would have 
slowed the excessive growth of the budget and given us 
some control over spending in coming years. I still believe 
this is sound policy in our present economic climate. 

The Congress refused to go along, however, and other 
groups have received Federal benefit increases exceeding 
my proposed limit. Therefore, it would not be equitable 
to apply this limit only to veterans disabled in the service 
of their country and to their survivors. The Nation owes 
them a special debt of gratitude. 

H.R. 7767 will cost the Federal Government one-half 
billion dollars a year. In the current fiscal year, this is 
more than double the cost of a 5-percent benefit increase. 

I must, therefore, remind the Congress that we simply 
cannot continue adding to Federal deficit spending with- 
out facing a day of reckoning. 

My pledge still stands to do all in my power to hold 
this year’s budget deficit to $60 billion. I urge the Con- 
gress to hold spending in future legislation to the limits 
proposed in my 1976 budget requests and to find sufficient 
savings in other programs to make up for the added 
spending called for in H.R. 7767. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 7767) is Public Law 94-71, ap- 
proved August 5, 1975. 
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Presidential Clemency Board 


Announcement of Appointment of John Hoy Kauffmann 
and Robert S. Carter as Members of the Board. 
August 7, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
two persons as members of the Presidential Clemency 
Board. They are: 

Joun Hoy KaurrMann, of McLean, Va., director of Washington 
Star Communications. 

Rosert S. Carter, of the District of Columbia, president of Carter 
Associates. 

The President may appoint such additional members 
to the Board as he shall from time to time determine to 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 

The Clemency Board is required to submit its final 
recommendations to the President by December 31, 1976. 


Public Broadcasting System Interview 


The President’s Conversation With Martin Agronsky 
and Paul Duke, Taped for Broadcast on Television. 
August 7, 1975 


Mr. Duxe. Mr. President, we are delighted to join you 
here today in the Solarium on the third floor of the White 
House, a charming and homey room. 


THE PRESIDENT’S First YEAR IN OFFICE 


As you now round out your first year in the White 
House, do you feel at home here? Do you find that you 
enjoy the “splendid misery” of the Presidency, to use 
those famous words of Thomas Jefferson? 

Tue PrEswENT. Paul, I think my family as well as 
myself enjoy living here. It is a magnificent home, of 
course. It can get a little lonely at times. It is big, but there 
are so many wonderful things here that you can enjoy. It 
is a super place to live. 

It also gives you an opportunity to focus in on the 
problems, and it is the problems that come with the 
House that make it somewhat difficult at times to really 
relax and enjoy yourself. 

Mr. Duke. Speaking of those problems, Mr. President, 
I think many people regarded you as something of an 
interim President when you first assumed office. Do you 
feel now that a year later, that you have established a 
Ford Presidency? 

Tue Preswent. I think we have gradually put together 


a domestic program and a foreign policy that can be 
identified as a Ford Administration. As we move in the 
next 12 to 14 months, I think it will become more and 
more evident, which, of course, gives us an opportunity 
in the next election to lay that record out so the public 
can judge it against any alternative programs submitted 
by the opposition. 

I don’t think there will be any problem in identifying 
what we have done, what we have tried to do, and it will 
be known as a Ford policy or a Ford program, so to speak. 

Mr. Acronsky. Let us look back at that first year in 
the terms that you give, Mr. President. What would you 
pick out as the things you have done in this first year that 
make it indeed a Ford Presidency, both in domestic and 
foreign policy? 

THE PRESDENT. Before getting into foreign and domes- 
tic policy, Martin, I think it is entirely proper to say that 
I have tried to restore public confidence in the Govern- 
ment and, particularly, in the Administration, in the 
executive branch, in the White House. I don’t mean to 
crticize anybody else, but all the polls showed that roughly 
a year ago there had been a great loss of confidence on 
the part of the American people in their Government. 
We, the new Administration, with our appointments, with 
our openness, with our attempt to be frank and honest 
with the American people, I think we have turned the 
corner, and there is a restored confidence on behalf of 
the American people in their Government. 

Now, let’s turn to the policy areas. We inherited a very 
difficult economic situation. The rate of inflation was 
somewhere between 12 and 14 percent, the highest in a - 
good many years. That was our immediate economic 
problem, and we undertook some activities both fiscally 
and in a monetary sense to correct the situation. I am glad 
to report that it is now somewhere between 5 and 6 per- 
cent per annum. That is too high, and we had a little set- 
back the last announcement on the CPI, the Consumer 
Price Index. 

Mr. Acronsky. In fact, it indicates it is going to go 
up 14 percent if it continues at this rate. 

THE Present. Well, I don’t think—that is the new 
wholesale price figure that came out this morning. But 
if you annualize the last 6 months of the wholesale price 
index, it shows it is almost zero, because we had 5 months 
of, as I recall, negative increases in the wholesale price 
index. So, I think you have to look at it in the broad span. 
We have made significant progress in the field of inflation, 
and we are going to continue to do so. It is important. 
Then, of course, we were faced in January with a pre- 
cipitous drop in employment and a tremendous increase 
in unemployment. We adjusted our economic policies to 
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meet that problem without sacrificing our effort against 
inflation. 

We did have an increase of unemployment up to 9.2 
percent—much, much too high—but the last 2 months 
the unemployment figure has gone down from 9.2 to 8.4, 
and the most encouraging part is the fact that we have 
had an increase in employment of about 600,000, as I 
recall the figure. That is the encouraging thing. We are 
putting people back to work even though the unemploy- 
ment figure is still too high. 

Now this is a very narrow line to follow of still trying to 
control inflation and at the same time reduce unemploy- 
ment. I can just assure you we are going to follow a 
steady, firm, I think, correct policy to meet these two 
challenges. 

Tue Economy 


Mr. Duke. When you referred to a correct policy, Mr. 
President, I would like to remind you that it seems to us 
that in the past 2 or 3 weeks we have had an awakening, 
new concern that inflation may take off again, that un- 
employment is going to remain quite high through the 
election year of 1976. So, do you plan any new measures 
to deal with the economy? 

Tue Presipent. I think we have to make certain that 
the policies we have undertaken are continued. Now those 
policies are what? 

If we were to go along with the Congress that wants to 
spend a great deal more money—I drew the line at a 
deficit of $60 billion—the Congressional figures are up to 
$70 billion or $80 billion deficit for the current fiscal 
year—if we were to go along with that kind of a deficit 
figure that the Congress proposes, I think we would be in 
serious trouble on the reigniting of inflation. So we are 
still going to veto bills that accelerate expenditures in the 
Federal Government beyond a reasonable figure. 

On the other hand, with the restoration of public con- 
fidence by our, I think, responsible action, I believe that 
we are going to regenerate industrial activity, which 
means more jobs. 

Now, let me take one aspect of the last 6 months. We 
have had the most rapid inventory sell-off in the history 
of the United States. It is almost unbelievable. The net 
result is that current inventories in many, many areas of 
the country, in industries in the country, are down. So, 
they have to come up with additional production to meet 
current daily demand. 

With consumer confidence coming back the way it 
has—and all the pollsters show that—I think our steady, 
firm, responsible course is going to meet the challenge of 
inflation and unemployment. They won’t be as good as 
we would like. I am very honest and very frank about it. 
But we will be moving in the right direction. 

Mr. Acronsky. Let us take the direction in which we 
are moving, which we are in today, leaving percentages 
aside. We have got better than 8 million Americans 


who don’t have jobs. We reckon now that there are some- 
thing like 24 million Americans—12 percent of the popu- 
lation of this country—that are at the poverty level or 
below. 

And many of your critics make the point that while 
you are a good man and a decent man, you don’t show a 
sufficient amount of compassion, in their opinion, for the 
people who are unfortunate in that sense, for the people 
who are on welfare and people who live on food stamps. 

Tue Preswent. Martin, our welfare program is very 
generous. Our food stamp program is very generous. A 
good many Americans think that there are too many 
abuses both in welfare and food stamps, and I think there 
are too many abuses. If we could correct the abuses, we 
could be more compassionate to the people who have a 
real need for both welfare and/or food stamps or both. 

Now, you know, inflation, Martin, hits the unemployed 
even more drastically than it hurts the people who are em- 
ployed, so my compassion is across the spectrum. It is not 
just aimed at the people who are employed. We want to 
control inflation to help all Americans, including the un- 
employed. If we don’t control inflation, the ones who are 
hurt the most are the people who are unemployed and the 
people on fixed incomes. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. President, no one would argue 
that inflation isn’t a threat, but the concern is that you 
seem to be more worried really constantly—and it is a 
conscious decision on the part of your Administration— 
with inflation than you have been with unemployment. 
And generally the whole thrust 

THE PresiwenT. Martin, I must respectfully disagree 
with you. This Administration has extended the unem- 
ployment compensation program to, I think, 65 weeks. 
We have broadened the eligibility of unemployment be- 
yond what it ever was in the United States. We have paid 
more money out in unemployment benefits than any Ad- 
ministration has ever done. So, we have shown in dollars 
and in programs a deep concern for the unemployed. We 
have gone along with a public service employment pro- 
gram up to the maximum authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Acronsky. But yet you have also vetoed an effort 
for a job bill that was passed by the Congress. 

Tue Present. Martin, that was, I think, a poor 
label for a bad piece of legislation. The facts are, I sent up 
a request for $1,900 million for public service employ- 
ment or a jobs bill that included $450 million for a sum- 
mer youth employment program and the remainder for 
the public service employment. That shows my interest in 
the youth who wanted employment this summer, and it 
shows my interest in the people we could hire in the pub- 
lic service area. 

Now, what the Congress did was to take my recom- 
mendation and add $3 billion in pork barrel programs 
that wouldn’t have solved the problem of the people un- 
employed today. It was pure Congressional politics of a 
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pork barrel kind, and that is the reason I vetoed it. And 
what happened? After I vetoed it, the Congress recognized 
they were wrong and they sent back a bill that included my 
public service employment, my summer youth program, 
and added a few hundred million dollars just to satisfy 
their ego. Now, the truth is we got a good program 
through and we didn’t get a pork barrel program shoved 
down the American people. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Duxe. Let me take this to a somewhat different 
plane, Mr. President. There are critics who suggest that 
you have not provided the kind of broad roadmap for the 
country’s future which this Nation with its many prob- 
lems desperately needs today. 

James Reston, writing in the New York Times yester- 
day, suggested there remains a strain of doubt about your 
leadership. David Broder, in the Washington Post, sug- 
gested that you may in reality be a provisional President. 

Does it disturb you that you do not appear to have 
captured the hearts and minds of a great many Americans? 

Tue Presment. I read both of those articles, and they 
are very able columnists. I think we will, with the next 
State of the Union Message, have some areas that will 
point the direction in the long run for our country. 

I instituted this year what we call a “no new program” 
approach. Why did we do that? We had to solve our cur- 
rent problems first in order to get our fiscal situation under 
control. Once we have achieved that result—and I think 
we have made substantial headway— then we can take a 
look at and make recommendations for the long range 
that will meet some of the problems that are raised by 
Scotty Reston and Dave Broder, and by others. 

Mr. Acronsky. How do you deal with this perception 
that people have about the lack of leadership, and not only 
for you but for the Republican Party? 

For example, Senator Brock of Tennessee, of your party, 
said the Republican Party must come to stand for some- 
thing and until it does that the word “Republican” will 

be associated with Watergate and big business, hard times. 
' ‘Tue Preswenrt. Well, I, of course, deny that this Ad- 
ministration, the Ford Administration, is in any way what- 
soever connected with Watergate. The Ford Administra- 
tion is going to be known, in my judgment, for a success- 
ful implementation of economic policy that will provide 
jobs in the private sector in the long run and in foreign 
policy will expand our efforts for peace throughout the 
world. That is what this Administration will stand for. I 
think those are good things for an Administration to be 
remembered over the years. 

Mr. Acronsky. If you achieve them. 

Tue Present. I think the record is going to be good, 
and I think right now the public, if you look at the polls, 
is beginning to perceive that. 


The polls show that, on a personal basis, I am doing 
much better. It is not as high as I would like, but not many 
people in public life are doing very well in the polls. 

Mr. Duke. But also, Mr. President, the polls show that 
only 7 of 100 Americans—by one pollster who happens to 
be from your home State, Robert Teeter—that only 7 of 
100 Americans today regard themselves as strict Repub- 
licans. I think this relates additionally to the fact that 
rightly or wrongly many Members of Congress and else- 
where, your critics, detect a negative quality about your 
leadership. And doesn’t that do damage perhaps to your 
own Presidency and to the Republican Party? 

THE PresiwenT. Well, let me quote, if I might, some 
other statistics. Most polls that are taken today indicate 
that a majority of Americans are in the middle of the 
road or conservative. Now they don’t label themselves as 
Democrats or Republicans. They are talking about a phi- 
losophy. And maybe labels today are not the right way 
to identify people’s views, whether it is Democrat or 
Republican. I believe the American people want a healthy 
economy, a firm and successful foreign policy. That is 
what we are going to give them, and that is what we are 
giving them at the present time. 

Mr. Duke. When you talk about a healthy economy, 
Mr. President, there are other problems as well. What 
do we do about the rising cost of medical care, what do 
we do about the 12 percent of the population which 
Martin referred to which is now at the poverty level in 
this country? What do we do about the enormous prob- 
lems of the cities which seem to be accelerating? 

THE PresweENT. Well, let us take the last one first. I 
think the cities have to recognize that they have a respon- 
sibility in the fiscal area as well. The Federal Government 
has done a substantial amount for cities through the gen- 
eral revenue sharing program, through a multitude of 
categorical grant programs. The cities have to realize 
that they have a fiscal management problem, too, and 
many of them have. Many of our cities are well managed ; 
a few are not. 

Mr. Duke. New York, for example? 

THE Present. I think the record speaks for itself. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. Duke. Well, Mr. President, in one area, the wel- 
fare area, your outgoing Welfare Secretary Weinberger 
suggested the other day that we should now be giving 
thought to some kind of negative income tax, in effect, a 
guaranteed annual income. Is that in the future as far 
as your Administration is concerned? 

THE Preswenrt. Sometime this fall, there will be con- 
ducted under our Domestic Council—and the Vice Presi- 
dent is acting Chairman, Vice Chairman, but the actual 
acting Chairman of the Domestic Council—and he and 
his associates are going to conduct some public hearings 
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around the country where a number of areas will be 
examined by that Council, where people in various com- 
munities will have an opportunity to testify, proponents 
of one approach or another approach. It won’t be an 
organized effort to direct them any way. 

Some people say we should modify the present welfare 
program. Some say we should junk it and come in with a 
new one. There are a number of other alternatives. 

What we are going to do through the Domestic Council 
is give people throughout the country, not just the Wash- 
ington complex, an opportunity to express themselves, to 
tell us what they think is the answer to the welfare prob- 
lem. There is an awful lot of wisdom out in the country 
on what’s right and what’s wrong about welfare, what we 
today ought to do about medical care and the costs and 
the program. And as a result of those hearings on a nation- 
wide basis, we will formulate our recommendations in 
those areas that need change. 

Mr. Duke. But the decision does have to be made here, 
Mr. President. The decision has to be made ultimately in 
the Oval Office. And what is your thinking? Is it your 
thinking that the welfare system in this country is now in 
such a chaotic mess that some new system must be devised, 
and it is likely that some form of guaranteed annual in- 
come which was a concept that was put forward by 
Richard Nixon? 

THe Preswent. There is no doubt that the present 
welfare program either ought to be junked and a substi- 
tute put in its place or the present welfare program has 
to be tightened up very, very greatly. Now, you can get 
proponents on either side. 

When I was in the House of Representatives, I voted 
twice for the program that was submitted by the previous 
Administration, because I believed then and now that 
welfare reform was mandatory. Unfortunately, even 
though the House of Representatives passed that legisla- 
tion twice, the United States Senate refused or didn’t act 
on it. 

Now, it is my judgment that we will come out of these 
public hearings, we will come up with either some tighten- 
ing of the existing welfare program or will offer a substi- 
tute, and there are a number of alternatives. 

I am not going to prejudge what the public is going to 
tell us. We want the public to be a participant in this 
process. 


WATERGATE 


Mr. Acronsky. Mr. President, could we return to the 
question of confidence, which is a real concern. You have 
been President for a year, and looking back, would you 
agree with the conventional wisdom, as far as Watergate 
is concerned, that the system worked? 

Tue Preswent. I think the system did work, Martin. 
It went through a very traumatic period, but if you look 
back through what happened before August 9 and what 


has happened since, I think you must come to the con- 
clusion that the system did work. 

Mr. Acronsky. And looking ahead beyond that, do 
you think that in this year that you have been in office 
that safeguards have been put into effect that would en- 
sure that we would not have another Watergate? Do you 
feel there is a sense in the country that you have achieved 
that? 

THe PRESIDENT. Certainly what I have tried to do pre- 
cludes a Watergate from happening under a Ford Ad- 
ministration, and I believe through the press, through the 
public, through the Congress, there would never be an op- 
portunity for another Watergate to take place. 

Mr. Acronsky. Let me ask you to deal then with a 
rather remarkable and startling observation that was 
made to me by the Special Watergate Prosecutor, Leon 
Jaworski, a few days ago. I asked Mr. Jaworski, if your 
predecessor had destroyed the Watergate tapes, would 
he be sitting today in the White House, and he answered 
“Ves.” 

Tue Preswent. I wouldn’t undercut any judgment 
by Leon Jaworski. He knew intimately the content of 
many of the tapes, and he had a special responsibility. So, 
if he made that judgment, I am certainly not going to 
contradict it. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. Acronsky. Let us carry it, not only the judgment 
but its implications—and you know the famous observa- 
tion of Congressman Mann, “Next time will there be a 
watchman in the night?” What concerns everyone in the 
country is that after Watergate, we now have a crisis of 
confidence, in the CIA, for example, a feeling that it is out 
of hand, that it is not sufficiently accountable. That has to 
be an enormous concern for you as President. How do 
you feel about the revelations of CIA? How do you re- 
late them to the crisis of confidence? 

Tue Preswent. As a result of some of the revelations, 
I appointed the Rockefeller Commission. That Commis- 
sion conducted a very thorough investigation of the al- 
legations concerning the CIA. That Commission has 
recommended to me certain administrative actions that 
I should take and some legislative proposals that I should 
submit to the Congress. My staff has taken the Rocke- 
feller Commission recommendations and the Murphy 
Commission recommendations—and that Commission 
got into the CIA to some extent—and I intend to submit 
to the Congress specific proposals that I think will main- 
tain the CIA and our total intelligence-gathering com- 
munity so they can do the job which is essential for our 
national security on the one hand and at the same time 
preclude our intelligence-gathering agencies from violat- 
ing our constitutional rights as individuals. 

Mr. Acronsky. That is a point that I would like to 
raise with you. A man that you admire very much, one of 
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your late predecessors, Harry Truman, in conversations 
with Merle Miller on his concept of the Presidency, re- 
marked on the CIA, and I quote Mr. Truman, “Now, 
those fellows in the CIA don’t just report on wars and the 
like. They go out and make their own and there is nobody 
to keep track of what they are up to. They spend billions 
of dollars on stirring up trouble so they will have some- 
thing to report on. They become a government all its own 
and all secret. They don’t have to account to anybody. 
That is a very dangerous thing in a democratic society.” 

Tue PRESENT. Well, the recommendations that have 
come from the Rockefeller Commission and from the 
Murphy Commission and the result of the investigations 
in the House as well as the Senate, I think, will give to 
the Congress and to the President the tools to correct the 
abuses that Mr. Truman spoke of in his conversations. 

Mr. Acronsxy. And that you perceive? 

Tue Preswent. And that I think have to be done in 
the future to eliminate any possibility of abuses such as 
Mr. Truman mentioned. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. President, the feeling is that per- 
haps you yourself as President, in terms of the record of 
the Presidency versus the CIA, may not even be aware of 
many areas in which the CIA operates. 

THe PresmeENt. I can assure you, Martin, of two 
things. One, as a member of the House and a member of 
a committee that had some jurisdiction over the CIA, 
but more specifically as President, I have probably gotten 
into the operations of the CIA and other related intelli- 
gence agencies in greater depth than any other President. 
And as a consequence, the proposals that I will submit 
and the administrative actions that I will take will correct 
those alleged and actual abuses. I think I know more 
about the CIA than any other President, certainly since 
1945 or 1946 when it was established, and either in the 
rules and regulations or the law or the personnel we are 
going to make certain that the CIA does its job in the 
gathering of foreign intelligence and the analyzation of 
that intelligence for the benefit of the President, the De- 
partment of State, and the Secretary of Defense and at 
the same time will not abuse the proper constitutional 
rights of 214 million Americans. We are going to do that. 

Mr. Duxe. Well, Mr. President, you served in Con- 
gress for a long time and Congress is the people’s instru- 
ment that was really supposed to be protecting us against 
the excesses of the CIA. It is obvious now that Congress 
never did its job adequately. Did you ever have any in- 
kling when you say you have been familiar with the CIA 
since 1946—did you ever have any inkling that these 
things were going on? 

Tue PresweNntT. I must admit, Paul, that I was not 
familiar with some of the details that have been brought 
to light. I was among a very limited number of Members 
of Congress, House and Senate, Democrats and Republi- 
cans, who analyzed the CIA budget and their overall 


programs. But I must admit that that kind of control by 
the Congress, in retrospect, was not adequate. 

Mr. Duxe. Do you feel that members of the CIA lied 
to you as a Member of Congress? 

Tue Preswent. No, I do not think they lied to me. 
I won’t pass judgment on what they said to others. But I 
do believe that the control of the CIA by the Congress 
over a period of years was not as sufficient as it should 
have been. 

Mr. Duxe. Do you feel this is now essential for the 
future, that Congress must exercise greater control over 
the CIA? 

Tue Preswent. I think there has to be some improve- 
ment in this area, but I am not passing judgment on this 
program as to the specific recommendations I will make. 
We are now analyzing various proposals, and what the 
Congress does, of course, is their decision. But I can make 
recommendations as to how we can tighten up the control 
and at the same time give to the President and other peo- 
ple who have an interest the information on foreign intelli- 
gence which is so essential to our national security. You 
have to balance the two, and that is a very fine line. And 
I think we can do it. We are certainly going to try. 

Mr. Duke. The Attorney General, Mr. Levi, in read- 
ing the material which you sent over from the White 
House which has not been released to the public about 
CIA activities, said he was appalled by some of the things 
he read. Were you appalled? 

Tue Present. I think some of the things were im- 
proper, but I must say, Paul, people can judge what others 
have done and unfortunately sometimes don’t put them- 
selves in the position of a previous President or put them- 
selves in the position of a previous Secretary of Defense. 
I think we can recognize the areas of mistake, but I don’t 
like to be a Monday morning quarterback. I think we 
ought to deal with the facts and we ought to deal with 
what we should do in the future and learn from the past, 
and I think we can correct these things. 

Mr. Acronsky. What we learned from the past, even 
despite your dislike of being a Monday morning quarter- 
back, is that your predecessors accepted proposals which 
called for the assassination of a foreign chief of state, for 
one thing, and brought about the overturn of a govern- 
ment in Chile, for another thing. 

. Tue Present. Martin, I am not going to pass judg- 
ment on whether there was an order or wasn’t an order 
about assassination. I have said categorically this is an 
era that is passed. I don’t want to point a finger at any 
other President or Presidents. 

I have looked at all of the material. We have given the 
material to the Church committee, and it is their obliga- 
tion to, I think, analyze it but not do any finger-pointing. 

Now, the CIA has two kinds of operations—one covert 
and the other overt. Their covert operations, under the 
procedures we have under this Administration, are care- 
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fully monitored—carefully monitored, and I can assure 
you that every one that is done is in the national interest 
of the United States. 

Mr. Acronsky. But your predecessors might well have 
thought the same thing. The concern is the use of the CIA, 
covertly, if you like, as an instrument of policy and for- 
eign policy by your predecessors. 

Tue Present. Martin, I think we have to under- 
stand we live in a real world. Every nation, either a friend 
or an adversary, has a comparable intelligence-gathering, 
intelligence-operating organization in their government. 
And they do it for their own national security. 

Now, the United States has to compete in this real 
world. It’s a tough world, and our national security on 
many occasions involves doing things in a covert way. 

I can only assure you that if and when we undertake 
them under this Administration, they will be carefully 
monitored and they will be directly related to the national 
security of this country. I am not going to pass judgment 
on what other Presidents did. They were good men, 
whether they were Democrats or Republicans. They 
thought they were doing right. I can only pass judgment 
on what I want us to do, and those are the guidelines that 
we will follow. 


CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EuroPE 


Mr. Duke. Speaking of national security and foreign 
policy, Mr. President—and I must say parenthetically 
that you look very fit and relaxed for a man who just came 


back from Europe—nonetheless, your trip to Helsinki has 
encountered a substantial degree of hostility in this coun- 
try, as you perhaps well know, and rightly or wrongly 
some people are suggesting that the Russians were the win- 
ners at Helsinki and we were the losers. What is your re- 
sponse to that criticism? 

Tue Present. I think that is a completely inaccu- 
rate interpretation concerning the CSCE Conference in 
Helsinki. I think it is a judgment some people make, but 
I thoroughly disagree with it. 

Let me just put this in perspective, if I might. We pred- 
icated many of the decisions involving borders on what? 
Peace treaties signed by all of the countries in the 1940's 
and in subsequent years. No border was agreed to in Hel- 
sinki that wasn’t previously agreed to by previous Ameri- 
can Presidents or by previous governments in other 
countries. 

We provided in that Helsinki agreement for peaceful 
change of borders. We made it far less likely that there will 
be military intervention by one country against another. 

What we have really done is to make it possible for 
people in the East as well as in the West in Europe to 
communicate, to reestablish family relationships. We 
made it possible, if the agreement is lived up to. 

Mr. Acronsky. If the agreement is lived up to? 


Tue Presment. I will come to that in a minute, 
Martin. 

We have made it possible for the news media to have 
greater freedom in all of the 35 countries. 

Now, the question you ask is a very good one. Will the 
agreement be maintained? In my speech before the Con- 
ference, I said, on paper this is good. We have 2 years be- 
tween now and the next meeting in 1977, and the test 
will be, have all 35 countries lived up to the agreement? 
It offers a hope. The reality will depend upon the 
execution. 

I happen to believe that world pressure will force all 
countries, Communist countries and other countries, to 
live up to the agreement. 

Mr. Duxe. But let’s just take one example, Mr. Presi- 
dent. You talk about a peaceful change in borders being 
in the agreement. Now realistically speaking, do you think 
that the Russians would give up the Baltic territory, which 
they took over at the end of World War II? Do you think 
they would give up the Eastern European countries? Do 
you think that they would negotiate to give back these 
countries their independence? 

Tue PresipenT. Let me put it the other way around. 
If we had not gone to Helsinki, do you think the Russians 
would have permitted any of the things you are talking 
about? In Helsinki, they at least signed an agreement that 
Says you can change borders by peaceful means. 

Mr. Duke. But does it mean anything, Mr. President? 

THE Presment. Well, they have signed something that 
says you can change borders by peaceful means. Prior to 
Helsinki, there was no such agreement. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. President, you used a very good 
phrase at Helsinki. You said “Peace is not a piece of 
paper,” a very memorable phrase, and it conveys this idea 
that we are talking about now. Many of your critics—and 
let’s take it all of the way from Solzhenitsyn to George 
Ball, a former Under Secretary of State—have voiced 
concern about legitimizing what, for example, George Ball 
calls the Soviet stolen empire, and asks, how do you 
reconcile that with Western ideals? 

The point Ball makes, the point Solzhenitsyn makes: 
that it is our obligation to follow policy that is more con- 
cerned with morality and principle than the acceptance of 
these borders would indicate. 

Tue Preswenrt. Well, Martin, I go back to the peace 
treaties of Yalta and Paris and Potsdam and the agree- 
ment by the Germans themselves to establish those bor- 
ders. Those were peace treaties that established borders 
for all of Eastern Europe and all of Western Europe. 
Those are factual things done in the forties, the fifties, 
et cetera. 

The Conference on European Security and Coopera- 
tion didn’t change any of those but it did say—and every 
one of the nations did sign something that is different— 
that there can be peaceful adjustments of borders. 
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Mr. Duxe. But despite what you are now saying, Mr. 
President, there is in this country, as you well know, a 
rising amount of criticism about détente itself, people 
questioning the value of détente. What is your feeling 
about this criticism, and do you think this is endangering 
détente? 

Tue Preswent. I hope it is not endangering détente, 
because I think there are many plusses to us and, yes, to 
the Soviet Union. It has to be a two-way street. 

I believe that SALT I was an an outgrowth of détente. 
Does anybody want to tear up SALT I? I don’t think so. 
Anything that puts a lid or a limitation on the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, the expansion of nuclear 
weapons—any agreement that puts a lid or controls that 
is good. So, détente helped achieve SALT I. 

Détente may help—I hope it will—SALT II, where 
we will put an actual cap on nuclear weapons and other 
nuclear weapons systems. 

Mr. Acronsky. One of the happiest dividends that 
détente could possibly produce would be a reduction of 
forces by the Soviet Union as well as the Western allies in 
Western Europe. 

Tue Presiwenr. I agree. 

Mr. Acronsxy. Was that raised at Helsinki? Did you 
get anywhere at all with that with Brezhnev? 

Tue Presment. As you know, historically, when 
CSCE was originally agreed to as a program, it was also 
agreed to that there would be negotiations for mutual and 
balanced force reductions in Europe—MBFR. Those 
negotiations have been going on now for about 2 years. 
They are presently stalled but now that we have the 
Helsinki agreement, it is my judgment that we have 
opened up encouraging prospects for additional move- 
ment in the MBFR negotiations. 

I think the Allies and the West are getting together for 
perhaps a new position. I believe that the Soviet Union 
and its allies are taking a look at the current stalemated 
negotiations and may come up with some agreement. 

The prospects for a mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tion in Europe have been enhanced by the Helsinki agree- 
ment—no question about that whatsoever. 

Mr. Duke. Well, Mr. President, to go back to SALT I 
for a moment, you said at a recent news conference that 
according to your investigation the Russians had not 
cheated on the agreement limiting the use of certain 
strategic weapons. Your old friend, Melvin Laird, had 
written an article suggesting they had cheated. Since then, 
you have talked to Mr. Laird. Have you changed your 
mind about what you said earlier? 

Tue Preswent. I naturally investigated the allega- 
tions that were made by a number of people, including 
Mel. And after a thorough investigation, I have come to 
the conclusion that a person might legitimately make the 
charge there had been violations, but on complete and 
total investigation I think any person who knew the facts 


as I know them would agree that there had been no viola- 
tions of any consequence. 

There are some ambiguities—I want to be frank about 
it—but all of the responsible, knowledgeable people in 
the Pentagon or in any of the other responsible agencies 
would agree with me there have been no serious violations, 
and any that have been called to their attention have been 
stopped. 

Mr. Duke. But you are suggesting there have been 
some infractions, then? 

Tue Preswenr. Very minor, but we have what we call 
a consultative group where if we think they are violating 
something, we make that point. It is investigated, and, in 
the cases where there was any instance that might be an 
honest charge of a violation, they have been stopped. 

The Soviet Union has raised some questions about cer- 
tain activities that we have undertaken, and we have in- 
vestigated them. And I think that arrangement of the 
consultative group has been very effective in making sure 
that SALT I was lived up to. 


Tue Mippte East 


Mr. Duke. Let me turn now to the Middle East, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. Acronsky. You beat me to it. 

Mr. Duke. We have had intensive negotiations going 
on now for about 2 months to try to get a peace treaty 
moving in this area. What is the prospect? 

Tue Present. They are better today than they were 
yesterday, and they are a lot better today than they were 
last March when the negotiations unfortunately broke off. 

Mr. Dvuxe. Does this mean you are increasingly 
optimistic? 

THE PresIweENT. I am optimistic on an increasing basis, 
but I have learned that until it is signed in black and white 
that I shouldn’t predict that it will be finalized. 

Mr. Acronsky. Let me ask you— 

Mr. Duke. Pardon me, Martin. I want to just ask you 
one more question in this area. Do you find the Russians 
are now less troublesome in the Middle East in the efforts 
to achieve a peace agreement? 

Tue Present. They have acted in a very responsible 
way, during my time, in the Middle East. Let me just 
turn to the question of these negotiations that are going 
on between Israel on the one hand and Egypt on the 
other. 

Both of those countries have to understand that flexi- 
bility at this crucial time is important for the peace of that 
area of the world and possibly peace in the world. Israel 
has to be more flexible; I think Egypt has to respond. If 
there isn’t movement in the Middle East right now, the 
potential for war is increased significantly. And a war in 
the Middle East today has broader potential ramification 
than any time in the past, and we have had four wars in 
the Middle East since 1946 or 1947. 
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A fifth one not only means that Israel will be fighting 
the Arabs but the potential of a confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is a possibility. 

Mr. Acronsky. You must have raised that with 
Brezhnev. How did he react to it? 

Tue Preswent. We talked about the Middle East. We 
told them, or I told him, what we were doing. Secretary 
Kissinger had had a previous meeting with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago, Martin, the Soviet 
Union has acted in a very responsible way. I think they 
understand the potential consequences of no progress for 
continued peace and understanding in the Middle East. 

Mr. Duxe. What do you see, sir, as our future policy 
toward South Vietnam? Do you think that we will 
recognize that Communist regime in the foreseeable 
future? 

THe Preswent. Their current actions certainly do 
not convince me that we should recognize South Vietnam 
or North Vietnam. 

Mr. Duxe. What about their application to get into 
the United Nations General Assembly? 

THe Presipent. We have taken a very strong stand 
that we would not agree to the admission of South or 
North Vietnam unless and until South Korea is admitted. 
We believe in universality across the board. We don’t be- 
lieve in kicking nations out—kicking Israel out, for ex- 
ample. We think that would be bad policy. 

Mr. Acronsky. Did Mr. Brezhnev say he agreed with 
you on that, they were supporting that movement? 

Tue Present. We let it be known very, very strongly 
that we believe Israel should be permitted to be a member 
of the United Nations. That is our position. But on the 
other hand, we also believe that if you believe in uni- 
versality, which includes South and North Vietnam, you 
have to have South Korea. 


SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER 


Mr. Duke. Mr. President, when you first took office, 
you obviously relied a great deal upon Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Do you now make more of the decisions 
on your own? Do you rely less upon Mr. Kissinger? 

Tue Present. I am not going to get into that discus- 
sion. Henry Kissinger and I have the closest possible rap- 
port, personally and professionally. I see him every day 
for roughly an hour. We talk about the Middle East. We 
talk about SALT. We talk about our total foreign policy. 
It’s a good relationship. It has been from the very first 
day. It’s is now, and I expect it to continue in the future. 
And I don’t want to get into whether I do more or do less. 
We are a good team, and I think we have made some 
good decisions. 


TurxisH Am EMBARGO 


Mr. Duke. Are you aware, Mr. President, of the 
criticism at the Capitol 

Tue Presment. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Duke. from Republicans and not just Demo- 
crats, that in the Turkish aid fight, for example, that Mr. 
Kissinger was responsible for your losing that battle to lift 
the ban against military aid. 

THe Present. I have heard those arguments but I 
don’t think they are valid. I think the Congress or the 
House of Representatives in this case made the most 
serious wrong decision since I have been in Washington, 
which is 27 years. The Congress was totally wrong—or 
the House of Representatives. Why do I say that? First, 
they haven’t solved the Cyprus problem. Number two, 
they have weakened NATO. Number three, because of 
the Turkish aid embargo, they have lessened our own na- 
tional security capability by preventing us from using intel- 
ligence gathering installations in Turkey. 

Mr. Duke. Are you saying Congress is harming our 
foreign policy? 

THE Present. There is no question about it. The de- 
cision of the House of Representatives to continue the 
Turkish arms embargo has seriously jeopardized our for- 
eign policy and undercuts in a significant way our own 
national security, including that of NATO, and it hasn’t 
solved—t has not solved the Cyprus problem. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. President, doesn’t there have to 
be a concern for law. There was a law that said that aid 
that was given to Turkey could not be used as it was used 
against Cyprus. 

THE PREsIDENT. We have lived up to the law. We have 
stopped, because Congress told us to, the shipment of mili- 
tary hardware that the Turks bought and paid for. And, 
incidentally, they bought and paid for the hardware, and 
because of Congressional action the Turks are now being 
charged warehouse storage fees for equipment that they 
own that Congress said they couldn’t get. 

But, anyhow, aside from that, which is, I think, a 
ridiculous development, we have lived up to the law. We 
are not sending them any military hardware and un- 
fortunately the net result is what I told you. 

But, Martin, I think you have to recollect a little bit. 
Who started the problem in Cyprus? It was the Greek 
Government, it was the previous Greek Government that 
tried to throw Makarios out and assassinate him and the 
previous Greek Government wanted to move in with 
Greek troops and take over Cyprus. And as a result of 
Greek violations, the Turks moved in and have, unfor- 
tunately, dominated the situation. But the whole program 
or the whole problem arose by the unwise action of the 
previous Greek Government. 
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Vice PresmENT ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. Duke. Mr. President, our time is almost out, and 
I must bring up a subject with which you are obviously 
quite familiar, namely, the rumors in this town that 
Nelson Rockefeller may not be your running mate in 1976. 

Mr. Acronsky. That he is going to be dumped. 

Mr. Duxg. Is he going to be dumped? Is he going to be 
back on the ticket? 

Tue Present. I have read the various reports, and, 
frankly, I think it is a tempest in a teapot. 

Mr. Acronsky. That is what he said. 


Tue Preswent. I happen to agree with him. Nelson 
Rockefeller was selected by me because I think he would 
make and has made a first-class Vice President. The reali- 
ties of the political situation are I am going to go out with 
my campaign people to get my delegates. He, of course, 
will seek his delegates in the interim. I think the team of 
Ford and Rockefeller has done a good job and at this time 
I don’t see any reason to change it. 

Mr. Acronsky. Is the position you take one that might 
finesse Mr. Reagan out of the picture, too? 

Tue Preswent. I only talk about the affirmative 
things, Martin. I don’t want to get into who did this or 
who did that or what is going to happen. The realities 
are Nelson Rockefeller has done an excellent job as Vice 
President. He works hard. He is cooperative. He has taken 
every job I have given him and done really a great job. 
When you have somebody that works on a team with you, 
why do you want to change? 

Mr. Duke. Mr. President, on behalf of Martin and 
myself and all of us in Public Broadcasting, I would like 
to thank you for the privilege and the opportunity to come 
here and visit with you today. 

Mr. Acronsky. With which I concur, thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Tue Present. Thank you, Martin. Thank you, Paul. 
It has been very enjoyable. 


NOTE: The interview was taped in the Solarium at the White House 
for broadcast on PBS at 8 p.m. 


Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Forrest David Mathews, With Dr. Mathews’ 
Response. August 8, 1975 


Tue Preswent. Thank you very much, Cap, Secretary- 
designate, Members of Congress, Mr. Chief Justice, dis- 
tinguished guests, including, as I understand it, three 
former Secretaries of HEW—Wilbur Cohen, John Gard- 
ner, and Arthur Flemming—ladies and gentlemen: 


Cap, I am very grateful for your more than generous 
and very kind introduction. Now that you are leaving, 
Cap, I would like to take just a moment to tell you and 
to tell all the people here what I really think of you. 
[Laughter] I was hoping the day would never come when 
I had to tell you this. But since you insisted on leaving, 
you asked for it. 

Cap, you are terrific. Those of us who have known 
you for a long time know that in each of the important 
positions that you have held in the Federal Government— 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, Director 
of OMB, Secretary of HEW—I think you have demon- 
strated the commitment, the talent, the tireless hard work, 
and a very deep sense of patriotism that represents the 
very highest order of public service. And we thank you 
very, very much. 

With your retirement from public life, we are losing, 
as I see it, a leader of uncommon ability. You have earned 
the respect, admiration of your colleagues and your 
country, and we in Government will miss you, Cap, and 
this city will certainly and surely miss your lovely wife, 
Jane. Betty and I, all the people assembled here, and 
so many more throughout the country join in wishing you 
both a very happy and a very successful return to the 
private life in your beautiful State of California. 

Having said that, I want to add a postscript. You have 
been tremendously helpful to me in a very tough year, 
and for that I am most grateful. 

But I have come here primarily to swear in David 
Mathews as the new Secretary of HEW. 

In Sunday’s Washington Post, I read an article about 
David Mathews, and in this one piece alone he was 
described as innovative, captivating, exceptional, per- 
suasive, gifted, and brilliant, and a man of Presidential 
stature. [Laughter] 

Nevertheless—[laughter|—I have still come here to- 
day to swear David Mathews in as the new Secretary of 
HEW. 

In the past, many Cabinet members have come to the 
White House for ceremonies similar to this. But I feel 
very strongly it is important for a President to see as much 
as he can of the people he serves and of the workers in 
Government agencies who serve the people. And that is 
one of the reasons I am here today. 

Actually, it is my second visit here as President. I was 
here nearly a year ago—less than 2 weeks after I was 
sworn in—to sign the Education Amendments of 1974, in 
keeping with my personal philosophy favoring appropriate 
Federal assistance to education. 

As Secretary of HEW, David Mathews will be filling 
a most important job and a big pair of shoes. His swearing 
in will add another first-class officer to a Cabinet of first- 
class men and women. 

He moves into a big job, one of the most important in 
Government. HEW will spend an estimated $150 billion 
in the fiscal year and through the transitional quarter. 
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It has a staff of more than 128,000 men and women. 
The decisions and actions of this vital Department of our 
Government affect the lives of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. HEW has a major influence 
on the education Americans receive, on their health care, 
and on the entire range of social services. 

I consider David Mathews the right person for this very 
important job. He is young, but is an accomplished thinker 
and leader, a man who understands both concepts and 
action, ideas and implementation. 

Since 1969 he has served as an outstanding president 
of the University of Alabama, one of our Nation’s great 
State universities. And at the same time, he has been an 
effective writer and leader in a wide range of civic 
activities. 

Dr. Mathews brings to this new mission the strength 
of youth, a sense of purpose, the skills of a scholar, and 
the trusted record of a successful leader and adminis- 
trator. That is an impressive inventory by any standard. 

I am confident that his achievements will speak for 
themselves in the months and years ahead. I look forward 
to working closely with Dr. Mathews, as I have with my 
good friend, Cap Weinberger, to whom we all wish the 
very best. 

I am sure all of you join with me in wishing David 
Mathews the very best as he assumes his heavy, new 
responsibilities as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Thank you very much. 

[At this point, Warren E. Burger, Chief Justice of the United States, 
administered the oath of office.) 

SECRETARY MaTueEws. Mr. President, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. Secretary, our distinguished guests and a room 
of lifetime associates and friends: 

I would say, before I begin my formal remarks, that 
I particularly appreciate the Chief Justice coming. He 
and I normally go fishing about this time in the summer, 
and this seemed to be the only way to get together. And 
I am grateful to him and I am grateful to Mr. Ford for 
arranging this occasion. [Laughter] 

This occasion, this ceremony, this hour are all tempta- 
tions to bold rhetoric, but I have the strong sense that 
that rhetoric should be avoided. 

Simplifications seemed to me inappropriate in coming 
to a department whose issues are shaped so much by the 
inevitable conflicts in our good intentions, so much by 
the difficulties inherent in all that we hope for, so much 
by the ambiguities in our ambitions as a people. And 
grand promises—grand promises seem to me insensitive 
to both the deep fears and the fragile hopes that are at 
the heart of the matters this Department is charged to 
address. 

My impressions over the last several weeks have led 
me to the conclusion that we badly need to be more 
accurate about what this Department can, in fact, do 
about all of the problems that fall into its orbit. 


The hard truth is that we are far from being the sole 
arbiter of all matters of health, education, and welfare. 
We are one among many—along with the Congress, the 
other departments of the executive branch, and a host of 
State and local agencies that have a responsibility in these 
matters. Quite possibly, that is as it should be, but it fol- 
lows that the strength of the Department is necessary in 
building partnerships and alliances and bridges. 

That course may be especially appropriate for this par- 
ticular time in our history. Every age lends itself to some 
characterization. The Colonial Period has been called 
the Age of Religion, the Jacksonian Era the Age of De- 
mocracy, and so on. But the last decade in our own life- 
time defies easy characterization. It may be simply remem- 
bered as the age when things didn’t work out like we 
thought they would. 

And if that is so, even if it is partially so, we may be 
tempted to become either defensive or cynical. But the 
obligation—the great obligation in such a time is to reas- 
sessment and to reevaluation and to a common rethinking. 

Some pessimistically see the end of the American age 
in such introspection; I more optimistically see the end 
of American innocence. After all, we must remember 
that this Nation was not formed as much by the fiery 
slogans of the Revolution as it was by the hard and quiet 
work in the decade that followed. 

This Department has an obvious responsibility, a seri- 
ous responsibility for the sound management of a budget 
that dwarfs the treasuries of most of the nations of this 
world. But if this is, indeed, to be an architectural era, 
a time when we are beginning to redesign our national 
stance on human and domestic affairs, then perhaps this 
Department has an obligation to contribute perspective as 
well as decisiveness. 

And despite the great variety of programs and agencies 
that make up the Department, there must be some com- 
mon theme, some unifying idea that gives focus to our 
work and character to the part that we are to play. Per- 
haps it is in our responsibility for the preservation and 
development of the human resources of the country—to 
borrow a bit from an analogy to our natural resources. 
Certainly it is the oldest of bromides to say that the 
strength of the Nation is ultimately and most basically 
in the people, particularly in their self-reliance. But the 
saying still has an indisputable wisdom to it. 

Mr. Jefferson, even as a fierce champion of limited gov- 
ernment, argued that “The care of human life and happi- 
ness . . . is the first and only legitimate object of good 
government.” 

We today have few illusions left about happiness, about 
building a heaven on earth, but we can still hope for a 
better earth. I have few illusions about what I can do 
even to that end, but I have some considerable hope for 
what we might do together. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:24 p.m. in the auditorium at the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 


Tue PrEsIDENT’s Trip TO EvurROPE 


GERMANY 
July 26 

Following their arrival in Bonn, the President and 
Mrs. Ford went to Schloss Gymnich, where they stayed 
during their visit to Germany. 
July 27 

Following an official arrival ceremony at Palais 
Schaumburg, the President met with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and later held a working luncheon with him. 
After the luncheon, the President flew to Kirschgoens 
where he attended an annual picnic for American and 
German military personnel and their families. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. Ford went for 


a dinner cruise on the Rhine River on board the M.S. 
Drachenfels. 


July 28 
Chancellor Schmidt attended a working breakfast with 
the President at Schloss Gymnich. 


Following a departure ceremony at Bonn-Cologne Air- 
port, the President and Mrs. Ford flew to Warsaw. 


POLAND 


After arriving at Wilanow Palace, where the Fords 
stayed while in Poland, the President went to Victory 
Square where he laid a wreath at the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. The President then attended a luncheon 
at the Palace of the Council of Ministers and went on a 
walking tour of Warsaw’s Old Town. 

Later in the afternoon, the President met with First 
Secretary Edward Gierek at the Parliament Building, 
after which they signed a joint statement. 

In the evening, the President hosted a dinner for First 
Secretary Gierek at Wilanow Palace. 

July 29 

The President and Mrs. Ford left Warsaw and flew 
to Krakow. Near Krakow, the President visited the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp and laid a 
wreath at the International Monument commemorating 
those who died in the camp. 

Returning to Krakow, the President visited the Insti- 
tute of Pediatrics of the Krakow Medical Academy, ad- 
dressed a crowd of Polish citizens in Market Square, and 
attended a luncheon at Wawel Castle. 


FINLAND 


Following the release of a U.S.-Polish joint commu- 
nique, the President and Mrs. Ford left Krakow and flew 
to Helsinki. In Helsinki, they stayed at the U.S. Embassy 
Residence. 

In the evening, the President went to the President’s 
Palace where he paid a courtesy call on President Urho 
Kekkonen. 


July 30 


Prime Minister Harold Wilson of Great Britain at- 
tended a breakfast meeting with the President at the U.S. 
Embassy Residence. Following that meeting, the Presi- 
dent met at the Embassy with General Secretary L. I. 
Brezhnev of the Soviet Union. 

The President went to Finlandia Hall to attend the 
ceremonial opening of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 

At the U.S. Embassy Residence, the President held a 
luncheon meeting with Prime Minister Constantine Kara- 
manlis of Greece. Following the luncheon, the President 
returned to Finlandia Hall for the afternoon session of 
the CSCE. 

In the evening, the President and other heads of dele- 
gations to the CSCE attended a dinner hosted by Presi- 
dent Kekkonen at the President’s Palace. 


July 31 


Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel of Turkey attended 
a breakfast meeting with the President at the U.S. Em- 
bassy Residence. Following the meeting, the President 
went to Finlandia Hall for the morning session of the 
CSCE. 

The President went to the British Embassy Residence 
for a luncheon meeting with Prime Minister Wilson, Ger- 
man Chancellor Schmidt, and French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing. Following the luncheon, the President 
returned to Finlandia Hall for the afternoon session of 
the CSCE. 

In the evening, the President attended a reception at a 
Helsinki restaurant. The reception for delegates to the 
CSCE was hosted by Finnish Prime Minister Keijo 
Liinamaa. 


August 1 


Prime Minister Aldo Moro of Italy attended a break- 
fast meeting with the President at the U.S. Embassy 
Residence. Following the meeting, the President went to 
Finlandia Hall where he addressed the morning session 
of the CSCE. 

At the U.S. Embassy Residence, the President held a 
luncheon meeting with French President Giscard d’Es- 
taing. Following the luncheon, the President returned to 
Finlandia Hall for the afternoon session of the CSCE. At 
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the conclusion of the afternoon session, the President and 
the other delegates signed the Final Act of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe in a ceremony in 
Finlandia Hall. 


The President returned to the U.S. Embassy Residence 
for a meeting with Prime Minister Carlos Arias Navarro 
of Spain. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. Ford visited the 
Finnish icebreaker Urho and joined President Kekkonen 
for a buffet dinner on board the ship. 


August 2 


The President greeted U.S. Embassy staff members 
and then went to the Soviet Embassy for a meeting with 
General Secretary Brezhnev. 


ROMANIA 


The President and Mrs. Ford left Helsinki and flew to 
Bucharest. In Bucharest, the President received the key 
to the city at Scintea Plaza and went to the Spring Palace, 
where the Fords stayed during their visit to Romania. 
The President then went to the Monument of the Home- 
land Heroes where he laid a wreath. After the wreath- 
laying, the President went to the Council of State in the 
Palace of the Republic for a meeting with President 
Nicolae Ceausescu. 

Prior to attending a dinner at the Council of State, the 
President and Mrs. Ford visited the U.S. Embassy and 
greeted staff members. 


August 3 


President Ford and President Ceausescu traveled by 
train to Sinaia in the Carpathian Mountains. There they 
visited the Sinaia Monastery and attended a Greek Ortho- 
dox service in the monastery chapel. At Peles Castle, the 
two Presidents held a meeting and then signed a joint 
communique. Following a luncheon at Peles Castle, they 
returned to Bucharest by train. 

Following a departure ceremony at Otopeni Airport, 
the President and Mrs. Ford flew to Belgrade. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


After arriving at the Old Palace, where the Fords 
stayed while in Yugoslavia, the President went to the 
Federal Executive Council Building for a meeting with 
President Josip Broz Tito. Following the meeting, the 
President and Mrs. Ford attended a dinner at the Council 
Building. 


August 4 

Prime Minister Dzemal Bijedic attended a working 
breakfast with the President at the Old Palace. Following 
the breakfast, the President went to the Park of Friend- 
ship where he participated in a tree planting ceremony. 

The President went to the Federal Executive Council 
Building for a meeting and a working luncheon with 
President Tito. The President then went to the Belgrade 
City Hall where he greeted members of the City Assem- 
bly. A joint statement by President Ford and President 
Tito was released. 

After a departure ceremony at Surcin Airport, the 
President and Mrs. Ford flew to Mindenhall, England, 
where Air Force One was refueled. They then continued 
on to Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 


WASHINGTON ANNOUNCEMENTS 


August 6 


The President has designated Frank R. Barnako as 
Chairman of the Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. 

The President received a farewell call at the White 
House from Caspar W. Weinberger, who has resigned as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


August 7 
The President has accepted the following resignations: 


Pau. Rex BeAcu as United States Director of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank ; and 

James R. THompson as United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

The President has acknowledged the retirement of 
Algernon L. Butler as Chief Judge of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina. 

The President met at the White House with the Eco- 
nomic Policy Board to discuss the energy situation, includ- 
ing decontrol of old oil and the shortage of natural gas. 


August 8 


The President met with the Cabinet at the White 
House. 

The President met with Norris Cotton, who will be 
sworn in as interim Senator from the State of New Hamp- 
shire pending the outcome of a special Senatorial election 
to be held September 16. 

The President has accepted the resignation of William 
E. Casselman II as Associate Counsel to the President, 
effective September 19, 1975. 

The President greeted a group of White House summer 
interns in the Roosevelt Room. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released July 30, 1975 


News conference: on the President’s meetings 
in Helsinki with British Prime Minister 
Wilson, Soviet General Secretary Brezhnev, 
and Greek Prime Minister Karamanlis—by 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 


Released July 31, 1975 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
in Helsinki with Turkish Prime Minister 
Demirel—by Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger 


Released August 1, 1975 


Advance text: remarks to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 


Released August 6, 1975 


News conference: on the President’s meetings 
with Japanese Prime Minister Miki—by 
Philip C. Habib, Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Fact sheet: amendments to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1964 (H.R. 6219) 


PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS: GERALD R. FORD, 1975 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 
NoTE: The Congress being in recess, no nom- 


inations were submitted to the Senate during 
the period covered by this issue. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 31, 1975 


Public Law 94-64 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
Amendments Act of 1975. 


Joint resolution to provide for the reap- 
pointment of Thomas J. Watson, Junior, as 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

‘ < Public Law 94-66 
Joint resolution to provide for the reap- 
pointment of Doctor John Nicholas Brown 
as citizen regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Approved August 5, 1975 


Public Law 94-72 
Joint resolution to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, to 
extend the National Commission on Sup- 
plies and Shortages. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved August 5, 1975—Continued 


An act to amend the Act of August 16, 
1971, as amended, which established the 
National Advisory Committee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere, to increase and extend 
the appropriation authorization there- 
under, and for other purposes. 


Public Law 94-70 


Public Law 94-71 
Veterans Disability Compensation and Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act of 1975. 

Public Law 94-68 
An act to amend the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act. 

Public Law 94-67 
Joint resolution to restore posthumously 
full rights of citizenship to General R. E. 
Lee. 


Approved August 6, 1975 


Public Law 94-73 
An act to amend the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 to extend certain provisions for an 
additional seven years, to make permanent 
the ban against certain prerequisites to 
voting, and for other purposes. 
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